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WHY DID LUTHER REFUSE ZWINGLI'S HAND OF 
BROTHERHOOD AT MARBURG? 


The first four days of October mark the anniversary of the 
memorable meeting between Luther and Zwingli at Marburg. 
At this celebrated conference Zwingli offered the hand of 
Christian brotherhood and fellowship to Luther; but Luther 
refused it. Why did he do this? Before we proceed to an- 
swer this question, we shall do well to review the events that 
led up to this colloquy. 

Charles V had concluded a treaty with Pope Clement VII 
and had solemnly pledged himself to suppress Protestantism. 
The German Protestants formed a defensive alliance in which 
the Landgrave of Hesse, Philip the Magnanimous, was anxious 
to have the Swiss included. Zwingli was equally anxious for 
this. But an obstacle was in the way — the controversy be- 
tween the Lutherans and Zwinglians on the Lord’s Supper. 
Who had begun this controversial conflict? That is a question 
which Reformed writers usually pass over in silence, for they 
know that Zwingli was the author of this heated and unhappy 
controversy.!) It is an undeniable fact that prior to the year 
1524 Zwingli and his friends were at one with Luther in teach- 
ing the real presence of Christ’s body and blood in the Lord’s 
Supper. In 1521 Oecolampadius, Zwingli’s friend, called it 


1) See Luther’s Works, St. Louis Edition, vol. XX, col. 772; XVII, 
1534, Luther’s Letters, De Wette, vol. III, 43. 
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blasphemy to deny the real presence, and in 1523 Zwingli 
solemnly avowed his agreement with Luther.®) 

But while Zwingli was solemnly declaring his agreement 
with Luther, he was secretly dissenting from him in the article 
of the Lord’s Supper. He did not have the courage, however, 
to express this dissent, and thus played the part of a hypocrite. 
He practically pleads guilty to this charge in his famous letter 
to the Lutheran preacher Matthew Alberus at Reutlingen.®) 
This letter, which is dated November 16, 1524, contains his 
first public denial of the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 
Contemporaneously he defended Carlstadt’s doctrine both from 
the pulpit and before the Zurich Council. The following month 
he sent copies of the so-called Alberus letter to a number of 
theologians in Southern Germany. In March, 1525, he pub- 
lished his “Commentarius de Vera et Falsa Religione” (Com- 
mentary on True and False Religion). Five months later the 
“Subsidium” or Supplement followed. In September, 1525, 
Oecolampadius attacked the real presence in a tract entitled, 
“De genuina verborum Domini: ‘Hoe est corpus meum’ juxta 
vetustissimos auctores expositione liber” (Tract on the true 
exposition of the Lord’s words: “This is my body,” according 
to the most ancient authors). In February, 1526, Zwingli 
sought to popularize his new doctrine in a German treatise en- 
titled, “Ein klare Unterrichtung vom Nachtmahl Christi.” 
About a year later, February 28, 1527, he issued his “Amica 
Exegesis” (Friendly Exposition), and in March, 1527, his 
“Fruendliche Verglimphung und Ableinung” (Friendly Criti- 
cism and Defense). 

Despite their amicable titles, these writings abound in 
coarse, contemptuous, bitter, and truly blasphemous statements. 
In a letter written to Michael Stiefel, May, 1527,‘ Luther 


2) For documentary evidence see Ernst Solomon Cyprian’s ‘“Unter- 
richt von kirehlicher Vereinigung,” pp. 166. 183 sq. 

3) St. L. Ed. XVII, 1526. 

4) De Wette I1I, 172 sq.; St. L. Ed. XXTa, 936. 
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says: “There is no offense or cruelty®) of which he does not 
accuse me, so that even the Papists, my enemies, do not wound 
me as these our friends do.” Zwingli and his friends called 
Luther’s doctrine an absurd superstition, an impious and silly 
error. They termed the Lutherans new Papists, stupid men, 
Capernaites, flesh-devourers, anthropophagi, blood - drinkers, 
idolaters, men who worship a baked god, ete. The God of the 
Lutherans they called a god made of bread, an eatable and 
drinkable god.°) 

Although Zwingli had thus begun the controversy and was 
continuing it with increasing acrimony, Luther kept silent for 
more than a year. Zwingli felt offended because he did not 
reply to his arguments. Although Luther had already set forth 
his opinion at length, in 1523, in his treatise, “Vom Anbeten 
des Sakraments,” and again, in 1525, in the treatise, ““Wider 
die himmlischen Propheten,” the Zwinglians clamored: “Why 
does Luther keep silent? why does he not come out with his 
opinion ?’’") They were determined to draw him into the con- 
flict. But as he was busily engaged in other important work, 
he allowed his friends to answer for him. He did not take up 
his pen against Zwingli till the year 1526, when he wrote a 
preface to the German translation of the Swabian Syngramma. 

So long as this sacramentarian conflict continued, Philip 
of Hesse could not hope to unite all the Protestants against 
Charles V. So he invited the leaders on both sides to meet in 
his castle at Marburg for the purpose of composing their doc- 
trinal differences. The conference was held October 1—4, 
1529. Zwingli and his associates, who had most strenuously 
denied that the body and blood of Christ are present in any 
sense in the sacrament, now admitted a spiritual presence, but 
persistently refused to believe in the real presence. Luther 


5) While Zwingli was accusing Luther of cruelty, Anabaptists were 
being drowned in public at Zurich. See Koestlin, Martin Luther, sein 
Leben und seine Schriften, IJ, p. 73; Hausrath, Martin Luther, II, p. 198. 

6) St. L. Ed. XVII, 1526. 1535; XX, 735. 771. 1768 sq., et passim. 

7) De Wette Ill, 202; St. L. Ed. XVII, 1581. 
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was requested to draw up a series of propositions embracing — 
those points of doctrine concerning which it was thought that — 
both parties agreed. He consented, and drafted the so-called 


“Marburg Articles.”*) In the last article he declares: “We 


all believe and hold with regard to the Supper of our dear 


Lord Jesus Christ, that it ought to be celebrated in both kinds, 


according to the primitive institution; also, that the mass is — 


not a work by which one obtains pardon for another, whether 


dead or alive; also, that the Sacrament of the Altar is a sacra- 


ment of the very body and blood of Jesus Christ, and that the 


spiritual eating and drinking of this body and blood is especially = | 


necessary to every Christian. In like manner, as to the use of 


the sacrament, we are agreed that, like the Word, it was given 
and ordained of Almighty God to excite weak consciences to 
faith and charity by the Holy Spirit.” The only point left in 


dispute was “whether the true body and blood of Christ are 


bodily present in the bread and wine.” To the surprise of the 


Lutherans, Zwingli and his associates signed these articles, 


and thereby ostensibly receded from all their errors but one. 
We say ostensibly; for later developments showed that Zwingli 
‘dealt deceitfully with Luther. Within ten months after the 
Colloquy, he wrote his ‘Fidei Ratio,’ which he intended to 
present at the Diet at Augsburg in 1530. In this confession 
of faith he repeated those errors which he had seemingly repu- 
diated over his own signature at Marburg. And in his ‘“Chris- 
tianae Fidei Brevis et Clara Expositio,”’ which appeared shortly 
before his tragic end (October 11, 1531), he went so far as to 
assert that such heathen as Hercules, Theseus, Socrates, Ari- 
stides, Antigonus, Numa, Camillus, the Catos and Scipios 
will be found in heaven with the Patriarchs.) Why this dis- 
honesty and deception? Because they were anxious to appear 
to be at one with the Lutherans and to be admitted to the Prot- 
estant alliance. Zwingli said with tears in his eyes: ‘‘There 
are no people on earth with whom I would rather be united 


8) St. L. Ed. XVII, 1939 sqq. 
9) Zwinglii Opera IV, p. 65; St. L. Ed. XX, 1767. 
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than with the Wittenbergers.” The Landgrave urged both 
parties to acknowledge each other as brethren. Zwingli was 
more than willing to do so. Bursting into tears in the presence 
of all, he approached Luther and offered the hand of fraternal 
fellowship to him. But Luther refused it, saying: “Thr habt 
einen andern Geist als wir” (You have a different spirit from 
ours). His associates, especially Melanchthon, agreed with 
him. “Behold their folly,” said the mild Melanchthon, “al- 
though they condemn us, they nevertheless desire of us to be 
regarded as brethren.” 1°) 

This rejection of Zwingli’s hand has received many un- 
favorable criticisms. The Reformed and indifferentistic writers 
regard it as highly discreditable to the great Reformer. With 
but few exceptions, they all ascribe it to hatred, envy, want of 
charity, contentiousness, obstinacy, and the like ignoble motives. 
This harsh, uncharitable censure, which is to be found in nearly 
every non-Lutheran history and cyclopedia, need not surprise 
us, however; for Luther’s critics view his conduct at Marburg 
through glasses that are colored by partisanship or by religious 
indifference. They are either the spiritual children of Zwingli, 
or they have drunk of the intoxicating cup of indifferentism and 
unionism. To expect praise and approval of Luther’s attitude 
at Marburg from such persons would be expecting a psycho- 
logical miracle. 

These critics ascribe his rejection of Zwingli’s hand to 
personal hatred and envy. But the charge is false and un- 
founded. There is not a scrap of evidence which shows that 
Luther hated Zwingli, or that he was jealous of him. It is 
true, in a letter to Melanchthon, dated October 27, 1527,4 
Luther says: “I deem Zwingli most deserving of holy hatred, 
who treats the holy Word of God so impertinently and frivo- 
lously.”” But notice that it is not personal animosity, but holy 
hatred of which he considers Zwingli worthy. And the reason 
why he considers him worthy of holy hatred is not that he is a 


10) De Wette III, 514; St. L. Ed. XVII, 1956. 
11) De Wette III, 216; St. L. Ed. XV, 2630. 
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personal rival, but because he handles the holy Word of God B 


so impertinently and frivolously. When Zwingli fell in the 


battle at Cappel, Luther did not rejoice; his heart was filled — 
with unspeakable grief so that he thought for two nights that 
he would die for sorrow.) Yes, in a letter written to the Land- 
grave May 20, 1530, he appeals to God as a witness that he did 


not resist Zwingli out of hatred or pride.) Zwingli had in- 


deed given him ample reason for rancor and resentment. He 


had without cause attacked him most violently. He had heaped — | 
upon him insult and abuse. He had called his doctrine an ab- a 


surd superstition, a relapse into papacy, an impious and silly 
error. He had applied to him and his friends such vulgar and 
vilifying epithets as flesh-devourers, blood- drinkers, anthro- 
pophagi, and the like. But all this biting sarcasm, all this 
bitter abuse, all this virulent calumny Luther did not even 


refer to at Marburg. Not a word of reproach escaped his lips. 
Was that a proof of uncharitableness? Was that a manifes- 


tation of personal rancor? Indeed, if this was not an evidence 
of charity and meekness overflowing, then we have never known 
what love and meekness are.") 

* Moreover, the hand which could not accept Zwingli’s hand 
of brotherhood did nevertheless pen the following concluding 
paragraph of the Marburg Articles: “But although at present 
we are not agreed on the question whether the true body and 
blood of Christ are bodily present in the bread and wine, still 
each party shall show to the other Christian love, so far as each 
one’s conscience may permit.”) A few days after the con- 
ference he wrote to his friend John Agricola: “Finally they 
asked that we should at least acknowledge them as brethren, 
and this the Prince urged strongly, but it could not be conceded 
to them. However, we gave them the hand of peace and love, 
that meanwhile the hard words and writings should rest, and 


12) St. L. Ed. XX, 1682 f. 1766. 
13) De Wette IV, 26; St. L. Ed. XVII, 1963 sq. 
14) Of. St. L. Ed. XX, 1768. 1770. 

15) Ibid. XVII, 1942 sq. 
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each teach his opinion without invective, but not without de- 
fense and refutation.” '*) From this it appears very plainly 
that Luther did not deny them his love. On the contrary, he 
assured them both by word of mouth and in writing that he 
entertained charitable sentiments toward them, and this promise 
he solemnly ratified by giving them his right hand. “We gave 
them the hand of peace and love.” Was that uncharitableness ? 

That Luther’s refusal of Zwingli’s hand of Christian 
brotherhood and fellowship was not prompted by uncharitable- 
ness, but rather by charity, must appear to every one who knows 
what charity is. For what is charity? True, genuine, Chris- 
tian charity is not a maudlin sentiment which yields to the 
neighbor even in such things as are against God and his own 
good. Such pliancy or facility does not deserve even the name 
of good nature. Love of the right kind rather requires that we 
warn and reprove our erring neighbor. The Law says: “Thou 
shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart: thou shalt in any wise 
rebuke thy neighbor, and not suffer sin upon him,” Lev. 19, 17. 
To withhold such reproof is a sin against love, a practical hat- 
ing of the erring brother. True love will not suffer him to con- 
tinue blindly in error. It seeks to lead him to the knowledge 
of the truth. St. James says: “Brethren, if any of you do err 
from the truth, and one convert him; let him know, that he 
which converteth the sinner from the error of his way shall 
save a soul from death.” (Ch. 5, 19. 20.) Now, Zwingli had 
evidently erred from the truth. His view of the Lord’s Supper 
was a grave and dangerous error. Even John Calvin considered 
it a “false and pernicious opinion.” ""). It was, therefore, Lu- 
ther’s duty to “rebuke” the erring Zwingli. No one will say 
that he neglected this duty. To show that this reproof was 
administered in good earnest he refused to fellowship him so 
long as he continued in error. Had he yielded to Zwingli, had 
he entered into brotherly fellowship with him, he would have 


16) De Wette III, 513 sq.; St. L. Ed. XVII, 1955. 
17) Calvini Opera, X b, 345 sq. 
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violated the law of Christian love. By accepting his right hand 
of fellowship he would have encouraged him in his error. For 
Zwingli would have interpreted such acceptance of his hand as 
a quasi recognition of his doctrine. He would have said to 
himself: Luther regards the disputed doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper as an open question. He is not quite sure that his 
opinion is the only correct one,. and grants my opinion the 
right of existence. Thus Luther would have given offense to 
him. Instead of saving him from the error of his way, he would 
have strengthened and confirmed him therein.!’) 

The charge, then, that Luther rejected Zwingli’s hand of 
fraternal fellowship because he lacked love is false and un- 
founded in every point and particular. All the evidence shows 
that he was truly charitable, and that charity was one of the 
chief motives that prompted him to deny Zwingli’s request. 
Had he done otherwise, the charge of uncharitableness would 
indeed be in place. But in the light of Scripture and history 
this accusation is clearly an ignorant or an infamous calumny. 

Luther’s refusal of Zwingli’s hand did not proceed from 
want of charity. Neither was it the result of contentiousness. 
Strange as the statement may seem—the great Reformer, 
whose life was a conflict, was ever averse to strife. His soul 
ever yearned for peace and quietness. He always engaged 
reluctantly in disputation. “They err greatly,” says Carlyle, 
“who imagine that this man’s courage was ferocity, mere coarse 
disobedient obstinacy and savagery, as many do. Far from 
that. . . . No accusation could be more unjust than this of 
mere ferocious violence brought against him. A most gentle 
heart withal, full of pity and love, as the truly valiant heart 
ever is.” ®) His experience was that of the Psalmist, who says: 
“T am for peace: but when I speak, they are for war,” and that 
of the Prince of peace whose ministry was a series of conflicts 
with error and errorists. 


18) De Wette IV, 29; St. L. Ed. XVI, 2306; XVII, 1946. 1965. 1971; 
III, 1770. 
19) Heroes, and Hero-worship, p. 164. 
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The statement that Luther was not fond of contention, but 
rather longed for peace, is borne out by a mass of incontro- 
vertible evidence. We have already shown that he waited more 
than a year before he entered the literary conflict on the Lord’s 
Supper. Does that spell love of strife and dispute? When he 
was finally compelled to take up his pen, he did so with regret. 
He would much rather have employed his time in other and 
better work, such as translating the Bible. “I would fain have 
peace, if it were possible, and issue the Prophets.” ”) When 
Bucer and Capito, who had adopted the Zwinglian view, sent a 
messenger to him, urging him not to enter the conflict, he an- 
swered: “Nothing do we desvre more than peace, which we have 
hitherto taught and carefully kept with all, as much as lay in 
us, their own conscience being witness that we were not the 
first to begin this tragedy, but were forced to reply. But to 
keep silent forever is not in our power [non est imtegrum], 
since they (I mean Zwingli and Oecolampadius) have by their 
published writings agitated the minds, unless they wish that 
we abstain from the ministry of the Word and the care of souls. 
It is intolerable to keep silent while they speak, and to give way 
to those who trouble our Church.””) As a minister of the 
Word he felt himself in duty bound to confess his faith, to 
strengthen the weak and simple, and to preserve them from 
Zwingli’s pernicious error. But before he entered the conflict, 
he requested his friends to pray for him that Christ would 
guide his pen to His glory. At the same time he deeply de- 
plored the dispute and dissension, which he called a “tragedy,” 
an “unhappy quarrel and schism” which “wrought great harm,” 
inasmuch as it strengthened the Papists and proved a serious 
impediment to the progress of the Gospel.) 

That Luther was not actuated by contentiousness is shown 
also by the friendly spirit which he manifested at Marburg, 
as shown above. Brenz, who attended the meeting, wrote to a 

20) St. L. Ed. XX, 846. 


21) De Wette III, 43; St. L. Hd. XVII, 1534. 
22) De Wette IV, 559; St. L. Ed. VI, 624—630; XII, 896 sq. 
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friend: “With the exception of a few sallies, all was transacted 
in the most courteous manner and with the greatest gentleness. 
Only Oecolampadius, whom we had all expected to be milder, 
appeared at times to be somewhat irritated [paulo morosvor], 
yet without contumely; Zwingli excused his harsh language 
with his Swiss nature. No other address was heard than 
‘dearest Sir, your charity,’ and the like. It might have been 
said that Luther and Zwingli were brothers and not adver-. 
saries.”) Although Luther was not able to accept Zwingli’s 
hand of brotherhood, he did give him the hand of peace. “We 
gave them the hand of peace and love, that meanwhile the harsh 
words and writings should rest, and each teach his opinion with- 
out invective.” After his return to Wittenberg he said from 
the pulpit: “The affair is in such a state as to afford fair hope. 
I do not say that there is a fraternal union, but a friendly con- 
cord.” 4). These facts should prove to any unprejudiced person 
that Luther’s rejection of Zwingli’s hand was not influenced 
by contentiousness. 

Neither did his refusal mean that he had no heart for 
true Christian fellowship. On the contrary, he deeply deplored 
the existing dissension and earnestly longed and prayed and 
worked for true union and fellowship, not only now and then, 
but at all times. Says Bayne: ‘When any who desire his 


23) D’Aubigné, History of the Reformation, p. 462; Guericke, Kir- 
chengeschichte, 7. Ed., 111, 169. 

24) St. L. Ed. III, 1770. — Zwingli, “whose heart was large and fra- 
ternal,’ who exhibited such easy control over his lachrymal glands, soon 
laid aside the mild tone which he had assumed at Marburg, and began to 
boast of his “vietory” over Luther to whom he applied such soft epithets 
as “impudens” and “contumax,” saying: “If ever any one has been de- 
feated, then the impudent and obstinate Luther was defeated before all 
the world.” D’Aubigné, 467. In his Ratio Fidei he referred to the Lu- 
therans as people, “qui adollas Aegyptiacas respectant” —= who look back 
to the flesh-pots of Egypt. This was written a few months after the meet- 
ing at Marburg and by the same man who had grasped Luther’s hand in 
token that “the harsh words and writings should rest.” Thereby he proved 
that his humility and friendliness, his silent tears, and his offer of fra- 
ternal fellowship were all feigned. De Wette IV, 29; St. L. Ed. XVI, 2306. 
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friendship avow that, for them, the eating of Christ’s flesh in 
the Supper means only spiritual eating, he tells them with 
candid sharpness that he can have no fellowship with them. 
His tone is not acrimonious. It is rather that of affectionate 
sadness. But it is decisive.... It cost him more effort to be 
coldly steadfast against those who took the spiritual view of the 
sacrament than to stand firm against the Pope.... The dis- 
tress occasioned him by severance from those with whom he had 
first undertaken the enterprise of reform was heart-breaking.” ®) 
In a hymn which he wrote during the sacramentarian contro- 
versy (1525), he pours out his ardent desire for true union in 
these words: 

Thou sweetest Love, grace on us bestow, 

Set our hearts with heavenly fire aglow, 

That with hearts united we love each other, 

Of one mind, in peace with every brother. 
Is that the language of a man who loves strife and dissension ¢ 

In the closing paragraph of the Marburg Articles he says: 
“But although at present we are not agreed on the question 
whether the true body and blood of Christ are bodily present in 
the bread and wine, still each party shall show to the other 
Christian love, so far as each one’s conscience may permit, and 
both parties shall earnestly wnplore Almighty God that He 
would confirm us by His Spirit im the true understanding. 
Amen.” ; 

In a letter to Amsdorf (October 27, 1529) he says: “I am 
glad, my dear Amsdorf, that you are so glad about our Mar- 
burg Synod, diminutive indeed in appearance, but in point of 
fact efficacious.” 6) 

To the Strassburg jurist Nic. Gerbel he wrote (October 4, 
1529): “Love and peace we owe also to our enemies. We gave 
them to understand, of course, that, if they would not change 
their opinion concerning this article also, they may indeed en- 
joy our love, but that they cannot be accounted by us as brethren 


25) Bayne, Martin Luther, II, 460 sqq. 
26) De Wette III, 518; St. L. Ed. XXIa, 1371 sq. 
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and members of Christ. You will judge what fruit is come of 
this. To me it certainly appears that not a very small part of 
the offense is taken away where the contention of writing and 
disputing is publicly removed; indeed, we had not expected 
that we would accomplish so much. Oh, that also that one re- 
maining impediment [serupulus] be finally removed by Christ! 
Amen.” ™) 

January 22, 1531, he wrote to Martin Bucer: “I want 
you to believe me, as I told you also at Coburg, that I wish this 
dissension of ours settled, even though my life had to be sacri- 
ficed three times over on account of it, because I saw how neces- 
sary your fellowship is to us, how much harm [the dissension ] 
has done and still does to the Gospel, so that I am certain that 
all the gates of hell, the whole Papacy, the whole Turk, the 
whole world, the whole flesh, and all evils whatsoever, could not 
have done so much harm to the Gospel, if we were united. But 
what shall I do in a matter which cannot possibly be done % 
You will, therefore, not ascribe it to obstinacy, if you wish to 
do right, but to my conscience and to the urgency of my faith, 
that I decline this union, I had magnificent hopes after our 
Coburg Colloquy, but so far that hope is not established. May 
the Lord Jesus enlighten us, and perfectly unite us, —this is 
the burden of my prayer, this is the burden of my supplication, 
this is the burden of my sighs,” hoc oro, hoc ploro, hoc gemo.”) 

A few days later, February 1, 1531, he wrote the following 
to Duke Ernest of Lueneburg: “Your Princely Grace shall 
believe that next to Christ, my Lord, I desire nothing more 
earnestly than that these people were thoroughly united with 
us; no death could be too bitter for me which I should not be 
willing to suffer to bring this about.” ™) 

When the Landgrave of Hesse made another attempt to 
unite the Lutherans and Zwinglians, Luther wrote (Decem- 
ber 17, 1534): “For God is my witness, that, if it were pos- 

27) De Wette III, 511 sq.; St. L. Ed. XVII, 1953. 


28) De Wette IV, 217; St. L. Ed. XVII, 1975. 
29) De Wette IV, 220; St. L. Ed. XVII, 2003. 
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sible, I would remove this dissension at the price of my body 
and blood, even if I had more than one body.” *) 

His Commentary on Galatians, which appeared in 1535, 
contains the following paragraph, which shows both his earnest 
longing for union and the condition of union: ‘‘They falsely 
accuse us of breaking charity, to the great hurt and damage of 
the Church. But we protest that we desire nothing more than 
to be at peace and wmity with all, and to exercise charity toward 
them, provided they leave unto us the doctrine of faith entire 
und uncorrupt; to the which all things must give place, be it 
charity, an apostle, or an angel from heaven.” 

When he heard that the churches at Augsburg were inclined 
to come to an agreement with the Wittenbergers, he expressed 
his unbounded joy in the following letter to the Augsburg pas- 
tors (July 20, 1535): “For in this whole course of our Gospel 
I have met with nothing that has given me more pleasure than, 
after this unhappy dissension, finally to look forward to, yea, 
to see a sincere union between us.... Therefore I pray you 
for Christ’s sake, who has begun this work of His in you, that 
you would continue and persevere in this fruit of the Spirit, 
and embrace us with arms and hearts of pure love, even as we 
embrace and receive you into the bosom of sincere faith and 
unity. And be firmly persuaded in Christ that nothing can be 
imposed upon us by you which, for the confirmation of this 
union, we should not also be glad to do and to suffer, and, if it 
be necessary, everything. For after this union is confirmed, 
I shall with tears of joy sweetly sing: Lord, now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace, for I shall leave after me peace 
for the churches, that is, the glory of God, the punishment of 
the devil, and vengeance on all enemies and adversaries. May 
Christ govern you and perfect you in this mind, that my joy 
may be fulfilled, and that after so many crosses and hells I may 
at least have a happy hour to depart this life. Amen.” 4) 


30) De Wette IV, 572; St. L. Ed. XVII, 2051. 
31) De Wette IV, 613 sq.; St. L. Ed. XVII, 2070. See also XVII, 2074. 
2077 sqq. 2082. 2119. 2143. 2161; XXIb, 2012. 
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This mass of documentary evidence sufficiently shows that 
it must have cost him more effort to say “no” at Marburg than 
at Worms. At Worms he had to contend with the temptation 
of fear. But his heroic faith triumphed over this temptation 
with ease. At Marburg, however, he was under the powerful 
pressure of other and more perilous circumstances: The Land- 
grave was urging him with might and main to acknowledge the 
Zwinglians as brothers; Zwingli was begging for brotherhood 
with tears in his eyes; his own heart was aching because of 
the disastrous disruption in the ranks of the Protestants; his 
soul was burning with desire for union and fraternal fellowship. 
And yet he declined Zwingli’s hand. His reasons for doing 
so under such circumstances must have been good and strong 
indeed. 

One of these motives has already been dwelt upon. It was 
charity. But love was not the only incentive. When he rejected 
Zwingli’s hand, he said: “Ihr habt einen andern Geist als wir,” 
You have a different spirit from ours. What is the meaning 
of these celebrated words? The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(TX. ed., vol. 15, p. 83) says: “He refused Zwingli’s hand. 
‘You have another spirit from us,’ he said, meaning that there 
was no objective basis of faith between them owing to what he 
thought to be Zwingli’s rationalism.” Zwingli’s rationalism 
did not exist merely in Luther’s thoughts. It had a real, pal- 
pable existence in fact. Zwingli did not treat Scripture as the 
only source and norm of faith, but in a number of doctrines 
followed his reason. It is possible that he was not conscious of 
following the dictates of Dame Reason; but this does not alter 
the fact of his having been a rationalist. Even d’Aubigné says: 
“If Luther had yielded, it might have been feared that the 
Church would fall into the extreme of Rationalism.” *) 
Zwingli’s rationalistic spirit manifested itself very plainly in 
regard to the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. He was not able 
to deny that the exceedingly simple and transparent words of 
institution, if taken in their literal sense, teach the real presence 
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of Christ’s true body and blood in the eucharist. But to his 
mind this doctrine appeared impossible, incredible, and alto- 
gether out of harmony with other doctrines, such as the doc- 
trines of the person of Christ and His ascension. His main 
argument against the real presence ran thus: Christ has a real 
human body, and as regards this real human body, He ascended 
into heaven. Now, a real human body cannot be in several 
places at once. Therefore the real human body of Christ can- 
not be in the sacrament. Hence the words of institution must 
be explained figuratively. But this is not explaining Scripture 
by Scripture or according to the analogy of faith, but according 
to the philosophical principle: A real human body cannot be 
in several places at once. “Dies Argument ist nicht aus der 
Schrift, sondern ist Vernunft.”*) His rationalistic spirit 
cropped out very plainly when he replied to Luther at Marburg 
that “God does not propose incomprehensible things to us.’’ *4) 
It was, therefore, merely a happy inconsistency that he did 
not deny the whole body of incomprehensible doctrines. If it 
had not been for Luther’s unwavering steadfastness, it is prob- 
able that Zwingli would have fallen into this extreme of ration- 
alism. This spirit of rationalism, which led him to reject 
the real presence, and his persistent adherence to his sacramen- 
tarian error, prevented the much desired union at Marburg. 
Zwingli tried hard to make it appear as if they were united, 
in order that Luther might recognize him as a brother. But 
Luther replied again and again: “You have a different spirit 
from ours.” He meant to say: You are trying to make it ap- 
pear as if your party and ours were at one in doctrine and 
faith. But this is not true. Your spirit, your doctrine and 
faith does not agree with our doctrine and faith. We accept 
the words of institution in simple faith, but you criticise and 
rail at this faith. It is evident, therefore, that you have a dif- 
ferent doctrine and faith; and this being the case, I cannot 
accept your hand of fraternal fellowship. “They promised 
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with many words, they would go so far as to say with us: 
Christ’s body is truly present in the Supper, but in a spiritual — 
manner, in order that we might deign to call them brethren, 
and thus to simulate unity. It was this which Zwingli, pub- 
licly weeping in the presence of the Landgrave. and all, re- 
quested, saying about as follows: ‘Es sind keine Leut auf Erden, 
mit denen ich lieber wollt eins sein, denn mit den Wittenber- 
gern.’ With the greatest diligence and effort they were at work 
on making it appear that they agreed with us, so that they 
could never bear to hear me say: You have a different spirit 
from ours. They were inflamed altogether as often as they 
heard these words. Finally we conceded this, that while they 
are indeed not brethren, they nevertheless should not be deprived 
of our love, which is due even to an enemy. Thus they were 
greatly displeased, because they could not obtain the name of 
brother, but were compelled to depart as heretics.” ®) 

Zwingli was a heretic. He held and defended a false 
doctrine in spite of repeated admonitions. The doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper concerning which he taught falsely is not 
an unessential doctrine. It forms one of the chief parts of 
every catechism. Nor is it a theological problem, an open 
question. God has clearly revealed it in plain passages of 
Holy Writ. Neither did Zwingli err in ignorance and weak- 
ness (XXIII, 803). Had such been the case, Luther would 
certainly have dealt with him differently.**) He had been “re- 
buked” and “admonished” during the space of five years. But 
despite all these efforts to win him, he obstinately maintained 
his peculiar view of the sacrament, and expected Luther to 
yield. Thus he made it impossible for Luther to join in fra- 
ternal fellowship with him. For God has plainly, expressly, 
and strictly prohibited fellowship with such as obstinately per- 
sist in denying clear doctrines of Scriptures. Our Lord says: 


“Beware of false prophets!” His holy Apostle writes: “A man 
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that is an heretic after the first and second admonition reject.” 
And again: “Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them which 
cause divisions and offenses contrary to the doctrine which ye 
have learned; and avoid them.” St. John, the Apostle of love, 
writes: “He that abideth in the doctrine of Christ, he hath 
both the Father and the Son. If there come any unto you, and 
bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither 
bid him God speed: for he that biddeth him God speed is par- 
taker of his evil deeds.” These plain passages are a wall of 
separation erected between us and false teachers. Our duty 
toward false teachers, therefore, is not to unite with them, but 
to avoid them. To cultivate religious fellowship with them is 
not a virtue, but a vice. As long as God does not command us 
to tear these passages out of the Book, we cannot join in frater- 
nal fellowship with false teachers. 

To these and similar passages Luther appeals in his writ- 
ings as a warrant for his refusal to fellowship the sacramen- 
tarians.”) So long as Zwingli refused to relinquish his error, 
Luther could not grant his request without sinning against God 
and his conscience. Said he to Bucer at Marburg: ‘We de- 
clare to you once more that our conscience opposes our receiv- 
ing you as brethren.” *) To John Agricola he wrote: “Finally 
they asked that we should at least acknowledge them as brethren, 
and this the Prince urged strongly, but it could not be conceded 
to them.” To his congregation he said in his report of the Mar- 
burg meeting: “Brotherhood they requested of us, this we re- 
fused them for the present and could not make promise thereof. 
For if we received them as brothers and sisters, we should have 
to acquiesce in their doctrine.” ®) 

The last quotation points to still another reason why Lu- 
ther refused to fellowship the Zwinglians. Such fellowship 
would have meant that he acquiesced in their false doctrine. 


37) De Wette IV, 25. 351 sq.; St. L. Ed. VII, 598; XVII, 1962 sq.; 
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By such tacit approval he would have become particeps criminis. 
God would have pronounced him a partner of false teachers 
and a sharer in all those fearful blasphemies which Zwingli 
and his friends had uttered about the “baked god” of the Lu- 
therans. ‘‘Therefore they knew that we could not be flesh- 
devourers, blood-drinkers, Thyestes, Capernaites, nor localists, 
and our God no baked god, wine-god, ete. Now, how should 
and could I take on my poor conscience such coarse [unge- 
schwungene| blasphemy of the impenitent enthusiasts and 
blasphemers.... St. John says 2 John 10: ‘If there come any, 
and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, 
neither bid him God speed: for he that biddeth him God speed 
is partaker of his evil deeds.’”’*®) Again he says: “So Christ 
wishes to say [ Matt. 7, 6]: When you see that they despise 
your preaching and trample it under foot, then you shall have 
no fellowship with them and go out from among them, as He 
says also Matt. 18: ‘He that neglects to hear thee and the 
Church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a pub- 
lican.’. .. This I and all that preach in good earnest do, lest 
we become partakers of their sin. For it is not God’s will that 
we should so play the hypocrite with our sectarians as if their 
doctrine were true.” *) 

Observe that Luther calls fellowship with false teachers 
hypocrisy. That is the proper name for such fellowship. Exter- 
nal union between such as are not agreed in doctrine and faith 
is essentially dissimulation. If people who inwardly disagree 
outwardly act as if they agree, they sham and dissemble. That 
such feigning is grossly immoral is evident even to a non- 
Christian. Yet Zwingli endeavored to draw Luther into such 
a counterfeit union. ‘“‘They conducted themselves toward us 
with incredible humility and friendliness; but, as it now ap- 
pears, all was feigned, that they might draw us into a counter- 
feit union and make us partakers and patrons of their error.” ®) 
But Luther was a stranger to such sham and hypocrisy. While 
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the advocates of outward union amid inward disunion extol 
peace and charity as the noblest possessions and denounce Lu- 
ther’s ‘‘intolerance, contentiousness, and uncharitable obstinacy” 
as an unpardonable crime, Luther knew a higher and more 
precious possession — Truth and Honesty. Said he: “If I must 
have a fault, I would rather speak too harsh and burst out 
with the truth too unreasonably, than ever dissemble and hold 
back with the truth.” ®) He was, as his name signifies, “lauter,”’ 
that is, sincere, candid, free from hypocrisy.) “He was always 
utterly honest and outspoken,” says Geo. P. Fisher.) ‘He was 
in the deepest depth of his soul a believer in truth. His whole 
soul was steeped in reality. His eye was single, and his whole 
body was full of light.” 4) The union he longed for was not a 
painted, counterfeit union, but a candid and sincere union 
(“candida et sincera concordia”’), an agreement in doctrine and 
faith. “The Word and doctrine must effect Christian unity or 
fellowship; where it is alike and agrees, the rest will follow; 
where it is not, no unity will remain anyway.” “) That is the 
only union permitted by God. St. Paul says: ‘““Now I beseech 
you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 
all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among 
you; but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind 
and in the same judgment,’ 1 Cor. 1, 10. To bring about such 
union he was willing to do everything, to suffer everything, yea, 
to die. But with union grounded on falsehood, and ordering 
him to speak and act lies, he could not and would not have any- 
thing to do. That he prevented such false and feigned union, 
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we readily admit, and thank God who gave him strength to 
oppose and prevent it. For had he yielded, the Church would 
soon have fallen “into the extreme of Rationalism.” Such 
unwavering opposition, however, and unflinching firmness 
should not be called ‘obstinacy,’ unless obstinacy means firm- 
ness in holding out against persuasion to evil. If that be the 
meaning attached to the word by his erities, then Joseph was 
obstinate when he said to Potiphar’s wife: ‘How, then, can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God?’ Then all 
the prophets and apostles and confessors of the truth were ob- 
stinate; yea, then Christ Himself was obstinate; for His atti- 
tude toward error and errorists was one of implacable oppo- 
sition. — 

God grant us more of such sanctified stubbornness! We 
need it. For in these days of indifferentism and unionism we 
are sorely tempted to enter into fellowship with teachers of 
error. Union is the idol of our age; and all who refuse to wor- 
ship this idol are cast into the fiery furnace of slander. When 
the representatives of the Synodical Conference at Detroit re- 
fused to cultivate fellowship with the Ohioans and lowaans, 
our opponents raised a hue and cry against us. Their pulpits 
and periodicals rang with the charge of uncharitableness, big- 
otry, intolerance, and the like. Such bitter charges naturally 
chagrin us, for we, too, have flesh and blood. But our greatest 
grief is that our opponents make it impossible for us to fellow- 
ship them. We would fain regard and embrace them as 
brethren if it were possible. We know, alas! how this dissen- 
sion is impeding the progress of our dear old Lutheran Church. 
But what can we do? Here is the diyine command: “Avoid 
them!” We cannot evade this divine command without violat- 
ing our conscience. Taking our stand on this and similar 
Scriptures, we say to our opponents with a clear conscience: 
We cannot cultivate brotherly fellowship with you, for “you 
have a different spirit from ours.” 


St. Louis, Mo. C. F. Drewes. 
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1 COR? 2; 6—10: 


(Opening Sermon preached at the Convention of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synodical Conference, at Chicago, Ill., August 15, 1906.) 


According to a custom long established among our churches 
we have gathered here as representatives of the Lutheran synods 
which are united in the Synodical Conference of North America. 
In view of the unceasing attempts of the arch-fiend and his aids 
among men, to disrupt our union, it is a very miracle of God 
that we have not failed to demonstrate the unity of spirit exist- 
ing among us, by our biennial meetings. As we are gathered 
here to-day, we know with certain assurance that we truly 
represent the orthodox Church of America, the Church of the 
true faith.— But it is not for this purpose of representation 
alone that we have assembled. It behooves us to do whatever 
lies in our power here to strengthen and preserve the bond of 
unity which exists between us by the grace of God. This duty 
determines the line of thought to be followed in this opening 
service. Let us give careful attention to the words of the Holy 
Spirit which are presented to us in our text, which exhibits 
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1. The Church recognizes it as her only duty to preach 
the wisdom of God. 

“We speak,” says Paul in our text, describing his own 
work and that of his fellow-apostles. Theirs was the duty, 
enjoined upon them by Christ Himself, to speak, to preach 
that which had been entrusted to them, and our entire text 
properly refers to the manner in which the apostles carried out 
their instructions. Yet we may with good reason appropriate 
the words to ourselves, as representatives of the Church of the 
true faith. For the mission entrusted to the apostles by the 
clear words of the Lord has descended from them to the whole 
Church, the communion of saints. Hers is now the duty to 
speak, to preach what Christ has entrusted to His disciples. 

“We speak ... not the wisdom of the world.” There is 
wisdom of the world which is not without value to man. The 
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knowledge of God’s creation benefits him in many ways. By 
seeking after it, he acquires mastery over nature, incomplete, 
to be sure, but sufficient to increase his enjoyment of life on 
earth. And if his eyes be open to see what may be seen, he will 
find peculiar pleasure in following the footsteps of the Creator, 
in order to praise His wisdom and power as revealed in the 
works of His hands. But valuable as the wisdom of the world 
may be in a way, the Church recognizes that this wisdom must 
not be the burden of her preaching. ‘We speak . .. not the 
wisdom of the world;” though we acknowledge its value, such 
as it is, we leave it to others to proclaim it. 

Much less do we speak “the wisdom .. . of the princes of 
the world, that come to naught.” Among those who seek the 
wisdom of the world there are some who rise above the general 
level and by virtue of skill and mental power acquire the dignity 
of princes in the realm of thought. They are the true rulers 
of the world, since they assume the leadership among their 
fellow-men, proclaiming with authority what shall be called 
science among men. Pondering over the problems of the uni- 
verse, which the sons of men have wrestled with for ages, they 
have built up most wonderful systems of thought, rarely agree- 
ing in any vital point, but always insisting that theirs is the 
true wisdom. But, as Paul says, they come to naught; their 
work is done in vain. Modern systems of philosophy rest upon 
the ruins of those which went before, and will come to ruin 
in their turn. Therefore the Church will have none of this 
wisdom of the rulers of the world; it is not her mission to be 
a preacher of vain and passing thoughts. 

“We speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the 
hidden wisdom, which God ordained before the world unto 
our glory.”’ Note how carefully Paul distinguishes this wis- 
dom from the wisdom of the world. In a way, the wisdom of 
the world, the knowledge of created things, is also wisdom of 
God, because that which may be known of God is manifest in 
them (Rom. 1, 19); and it likewise is wisdom of God in a 
mystery, since even the simplest processes of life will forever 
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baffle all attempts at satisfactory explanation. But here we 
have a wisdom which is not merely a mystery, but a hidden 
wisdom. Our senses, by means of which we may gather some 
knowledge of the world, are unable to penetrate the concealment 
in which the true wisdom of God lies hidden. 'The most pro- 
found thought of man has not even touched upon its outer 
boundary line. This wisdom, moreover, was foreordained by 
God before the world unto our glory. It sets forth the most 
loving and merciful thoughts which arose in God’s heart, as it 
were, before the foundations of the world were laid — thoughts 
which had as their final purpose the salvation of sinful man. 

Though Paul says no more than this about the hidden 
wisdom of God, yet his words at once eall to our mind what 
Christ said to His disciples, “Unto you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God,” Luke 8, 10. And Paul 
himself, in a later epistle, speaks thus: ‘Without controversy 
great is the mystery of godliness: God was made manifest in 
the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto 
the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory,” 
1 Tim. 8, 16. To be brief, “the wisdom of God in a mystery, 
the hidden wisdom of God,” is no other than the wisdom of the 
blessed Gospel that “God so loved the world that He gave His 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life,” John 3, 16. 

That is the wisdom of God which the Church preaches. 
To proclaim this gracious mystery is known by her to be her 
only mission. She hears her call in the words of the prophet, 
“Q Zion, that bringest good tidings, get thee up into the high 
mountain; O Jerusalem, that bringest good tidings, lift up thy 
voice with strength; lift it up, be not afraid; say unto tho 
cities of Judah, Behold your God!” Is. 40, 9. She responds 
to the command of her Lord who says unto her, “Go ye and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you,” 
Matt. 28, 19. 20. 
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In pursuance of this mission, 

2. The Church draws the hidden wisdom of God from the 
only true source, and thus becomes the only true speaker of 
this wisdom. 

Speaking of the hidden wisdom of God, Paul goes on to 
say: “Which none of the princes of this world knew; for had 
they known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory.” 
Thus it had happened: when the Lord of glory descended upon 
this sinful world and became man among men, the princes of 
this world would have none of Him. They refused to hear His 
words, and when forced to take sides, they spurned Him whom 
their fathers had desired. It was not enough for them to put 
those out of the synagogue who did confess that Jesus was the 
Christ; they condemned the Lord of glory and rested not until 
He had died the death of a felon. And thus it has been ever 
since. The princes of this world, the rulers of the thoughts of 
men, have refused to do homage to the Savior of sinners. In 
the pride of their hearts they spurn the Son of Man and per- 
secute Him in His disciples. Their hatred betrays their utter 
lack of knowledge of the hidden wisdom of God. They are blind 
leaders of the blind, and the Church, seeing their ignorance, 
scorns their alleged wisdom in her turn and calls it, not a souree 
of the wisdom of God, but a fountain of iniquity. 

Hence the Church knows full well that the true wisdom of 
God may be drawn from no human source. Paul emphasizes 
this fact by adding, “As it is written: Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him.’ Our senses 
in themselves, as seeing and hearing, furnish no clue to the 
hidden mystery of God, because it is not revealed in nature. 
Our deepest thoughts can never reach the depths of God’s merey 
and loving kindness. Knowing this, the Church seeks no part 
of the wisdom of God in human knowledge, nor in the move- 
ments of her own heart and mind. The source of her wisdom is 
infinitely higher. 

“God hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit,” says Paul, 
and here we cannot at once make his words our own. Still 
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speaking of himself and his fellow-apostles, he declares that 
their knowledge of the hidden wisdom of God was given to them 
immediately by God’s own Spirit. For in the apostles Christ 
fulfilled to the letter what He had promised, saying, “When 
He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He will guide you into all 
truth,” John 16, 18. Having chosen them to be teachers of the 
world, He fitted them out for their work by special gifts of the 
Spirit, so that they never failed to speak the true wisdom of 
God. And what the Spirit revealed to the apostles, they recorded 
in their writings, “in words which the Holy Ghost taught them,” 
1 Cor. 2, 13. Thus their writings are, for us, the revelation of 
the hidden wisdom of God. This, therefore, is the source from 
which the Church draws all her knowledge, the only possible 
source of Gospel truth. In childlike faith, but unswervingly, 
the Church stands squarely upon the written Word of God, and 
scorns all aid of human philosophy when she draws from this 
pure fountain the hidden wisdom of God. She will not even 
permit her own reason to harmonize the teachings of Holy Writ, 
even though they appear to be in contradiction to one another, 
but accepts them as they are written, with full trust in the 
guidance of the Spirit of God. 

For that reason, the orthodox Church is the only true 
speaker of the divine wisdom. An ancient saying of theologians 
declares that “there is no salvation outside of the Church.” 
This is undeniable. The Church alone draws the hidden wis- 
dom of God from its true fountain, the Word of God. This 
being the wisdom foreordained by God unto our glory, the wis- 
dom which carries with it life and salvation, it needs must 
follow that salvation cannot be found except in the Church. 

May the Lord Jesus so guide us in our present delibera- 
tions here and in our future work that the unity of the Spirit 
may be preserved among us in the bond of peace. May He pre- 
serve us mercifully from all disagreement in doctrine, in order 
that we may ever be divinely sure that we, the church bodies 
united in the Synodical Conference, are the Church which is the 
true speaker of the hidden wisdom of God. Amen. 

New Ulm, Minn. J. SOHALLER. 
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THE OLD LUTHERAN DOCTRINE OF FREE-WILL 
IN THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 


During the year 1905 Prof. Richard of the General Synod 
published, in the Lutheran Quarterly, a series of articles pro- 
posing to establish his claim, that some kind of synergism was 
the old Lutheran doctrine which by the Form of Concord was 
suppressed and a new doctrine of free-will put in its place at 
the behest of the Flacianists. These articles followed in the 
wake of an attack of Prof. Richard on Prof. Pieper’s published 
address at the Free Conference at Watertown, Wis., entitled, 
“The fundamental difference in the doctrine of conversion and 
election,” which was successfully met by Prof. Pieper himself 
in Lehre und Wehre. Prof. Richard seems to have keenly felt 
the cutting blows of his antagonist and has read up Reformation 
literature to a great extent to bolster up his badly shaken 
theory. Since nothing has been written on our side, he may, 
at this time, imagine, that he has won the case by his many 
authorities whom he cites in defense, but which he manages in 
the same way as will be shown he does the Augsburg Confession. 
Hence the present article. 

We have not space to follow Dr. Richard through the whole 
series and will at present but endeavor to shed some light from 
Scripture and common sense on Prof. Richard’s arguments, 
as presented in the April number, 1905, of the Lutheran Quar- 
terly, on what is covered by the above caption. There he strains 
every nerve to down the truly convincing logic of Prof. Pieper 
by citing some historical facts, by an array of quotations from 
Reformation authors, who might suit his theory, and by arran- 
ging so-called dilemmas. We need not do like Prof. Richard 
who wisely refrains from placing the arguments of his opponent 
before his readers that they might judge of the tenability of 
his position, but covers his logical failings by prejudicing them 
against the Missourians, as “detractors” of such great men as 
Thomasius, Frank, Luthardt, Dieckhoff, Cremer. We will 
tell, of course as briefly as possible, all he has to tell, and then 
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point out where his arguments fall short in spite of his verbally 
accurate quotations. 

In the first instance, let us form the state of controversy, 
because it is right here where Dr. Richard sadly betrays his 
untheological mind. With us, whom he is going to convince, 
the question is: Has the Lutheran Church as such started with 
and stuck to the teaching that natural man has free-will in 
spiritual things ?— in other words: Did the Lutheran Church 
of the years 1530 to 1560 confess that man does cooperate 
(uvepyet) with God to his salvation (beginning in conversion) ? 
The affirmation of this question is, from the whole scope of his 
article, the burden of his argumentation. But as this would be 
somewhat too great a task, he comes down to the assertion: “or 
rather the doctrine of free-will that prevailed in the Lutheran 
Church from A. D. 1530 to the death of Melanchthon in A. D. 
1560.” We must needs ask: If Prof. Richard was going to 
show only the prevailing doctrine in the Lutheran Church, why 
did he not extend the time for a much longer period, even up to 
the present? Orthodoxism, pietism, vulgar and scientific ration- 
alism might furnish him with the most fearful array of “his- 
torico-thetical” weapons for his contention of the prevalence of 
his type of Lutheranism, which “‘is not a mathematical quantity, 
nor a fixed point, but a system of doctrines having some freedom 
of motion within certain metes and bounds.” Why does he, 
then, exclude the writings of Ammon or Wegscheider, whose 
systems prevailed im the Lutheran Church to which they had 
subscribed, when “Lutheranism has some freedom of motion 
within certain metes and bounds’? They agreed that man has 
free-will and would give the most brilliant arguments, that 
their doctrine prevailed. But probably thinking “in limitation 
the master shows himself,” he is content to answer the question 
by proving that it prevailed between 1530 and 1560. But this 
reasoning cannot satisfy a logical mind. Does it follow that 
when one part— even the largest —is congruent to something, 
the whole is congruent? Not in logical thinking. The required 
parts must be congruent. In answering the question in hand 
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one of the required parts of congruency is: whether or not the 
Confession of the Church at that time up to the present bear out 
the contention. — Now we admit—though by far not to the 
extent Prof. Richard desires—that some teachers in the Lu- 
theran Church, especially after the death of Luther in 1546, 
held, that natural man has free-will in spiritual things. They 
were the Melanchthonians and Crypto-Calvinists. They wrote 
much in behalf of free-will, made confessions, and tried hard 
to obtrude them on the Lutheran Church. But are they to 
be accepted as unimpeachable witnesses for the sense of the 
Confession, even though their master wrote it? Is there ex- 
cluded all possibility that they used dubious words in their 
private writings and yet for a while the Church connected the 
true sense with them, while they did not? Or, on the contrary, 
—and this is oftener the case, — may not those teachers sub- 
sequently have connected a different sense with their own words 
in the Confession as in most cases false teachers do until they 
are left by the Church to shift for themselves? May it not 
also happen that a teacher of the Church, entertaining different 
views in his private writings, when occasion arises to confess 
the faith of the Church, leaves all his notions behind and sticks 
to the truth? All these possibilities are overlooked by Dr. Rich- 
ard, and he takes it for granted that “the confessions must be 
interpreted by the private writings” of their adherents. But we 
at least take exception to this “universally recognized principle.” 
We hold it to be the bulwark of Romanism, when tradition is 
to determine the sense of the Scriptures and private writings 
the sense of the creeds of the Church. We prove the Confession 
by the Scripture and interpret it accordingly. We hold “the 
fathers” as good witnesses only in so far as they agree with the 
Church. What Protestant would think of enlightening the faith 
of the first Church by the writings of the early fathers, or the 
Catholic creeds by the writings of Origen, Rufinus, and Jerome! 
The fact is, Dr. Richard has slyly put a perverted “principle 
of interpretation” in place of the true rule, which is, that the 
meaning of words and phrases of a document must be interpreted 
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by the usage of such words and phrases by contemporaneous 
writers, which is quite a different thing. 

And does not history bear out our refusal of Dr. Richard’s 
authorities as witnesses? Were they not the engenderers of 
strife in the Church? Did they not try underhand methods and 
machinations at the courts of the princes? Were they not 
those that were foisting new confessions on parts of the Church 
and trying to introduce their ideas in the Augsburg Confession 
by changing its articles? Where did the necessity arise of doing 

so when their doctrines were prevailing? Further, how was it 
possible that their doctrine did not prevail after all, if it was a 
divine doctrine? Ought not such as held it to be divinely taught 
have left a Church that went—as Prof. Richard maintains — 
within six months so far from the truth as to set up the Form of 
Concord just to condemn free-will? In remaining and claiming 
the Lutheran name by endorsing this new symbol they can be 
considered only in two ways, either as repenting their errors 
or as hypocrites subscribing what they did not believe. But in 
both cases their prior writings cannot be claimed as true wit- 
nesses to the Confession of the Church. 

This kind of proof is buckled up by the hackneyed theory 
that Luther and Melanchthon underwent a great change in re- 
gard to their “deterministic views” since 1527. “It is now as 
different from the teaching on the same subject found in Lu- 
ther’s De Servo Arbitrio and in the first edition of the Loci 
as the light of the sun is different from the light of the moon.... 
Melanchthon no longer affirms that ‘all things occur necessarily 
according to the divine predestination, and that there is no free- 
dom of our will.’ On the contrary, he now affirms that “God 
has given man reason and choice’ and that ‘we choose, we act.’” 

This theory —not invented by Dr. Richard —just suits 
his case as he seems to have a liking for such perversion of 
history, of which we will show some samples later on. We 
maintain that it is only a theory made to cover the difficulty 
of a so-called Lutheran finding himself opposed to Luther’s 
denial of free-will and the vacillation of Melanchthon between 
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his Confession with the Church, on one hand, and his deter- 
minism in his earlier life and his philosophic explanation of 
conversion, on the other. Luther and Melanchthon are thrown 
together either to cover Melanchthon’s failings, or to provide a 
cover for Melanchthonians to appear as real Lutherans. The 
facts are as follows. Of “deterministic views” Melanchthon 
bore the larger share. He taught them ex professo in his earliest 
edition of the Loci as his own. In Luther’s De Servo Arbitrio 
we find such views only cited as belonging to certain pagan 
philosophers, but not endorsed. Luther taught according to the 
Scriptures the hidden God and His mysteries past finding out, 
but he directed men to the revealed God and His Gospel. Confer 
quotations by Dr. Richard in the Lutheran Quarterly, April, 
1903. Luther never eradicated any “deterministic views” from 
his writings, nor did he retract or “let them drop into the back- 
ground,” because he did not hold such views. In regard to 
the doctrine of free-will he underwent not the slightest change. 
He did not allow free-will in spiritual matters to man up to his 
last hour. We quote in corroboration a passage from his last 
work, the Commentary on his beloved Genesis, written in 
1545: “But if we are no more than men, that is, if we do not 
hold to the Blessed Seed by faith, we are all like Cain. When 
our nature is left without the Holy Spirit, it is led by the evil 
spirit by which Cain was driven. If, now, there be in man so 
much ability or free-will as to restrain himself before the power 
of the devil, there ought to have been such gift in Cain, to whom 
primarily belonged the primogeniture and the promises of the 
Blessed Seed. But a like habituality there is with all of us. 
Whenever our nature is not assisted by the Spirit of God, it can 
not stand upright of itself. Why, then, do we boast so many 
vain things about free-will?’ (Walch I, 502.) 

And now we must be allowed to ask: “In what way do the 
changes of Melanchthon from Stoicism affect the scriptural truth 
of “no free-will in rebus divinis,” confessed by the Church ? 
We consider Melanchthon right in making that change in so far 
as he did not mix his new view with the question of conversion. 
That Melanchthon did not mix at this time (1527) is evident 
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from the passages quoted by Dr. Richard: “God moves trees 
in one way, cattle in another way, men in another way, accord- 
ing to the nature of each.” “God imparts (natural) life and 
motion, while we choose and act. All beginning is from God.” 
This is scriptural doctrine regarding God as the cause of all, 
and yet allowing for the contingencies arising out of reasonable 
beings created by Him. Melanchthon did wisely in conforming 
thereto instead of his original stoic notions. In his natural 
capacities man according to Scripture is not to be “compared 
to a block, or to a stone, or to a dead image.” No true Lutheran 
held thus and the Form of Concord guards against such teach- 
ing in so many words. All the consequences and inferences of 
Dr. Richard in transferring these observations of Melanchthon 
to the spiritual sphere of man’s life are gratuitous. It was not 
here where Melanchthon stumbled. That was later when he 
sought a reason why some are converted while others are not. 
He did not find it, neither does Dr. Richard. His explanation, 
according to above statements, makes man the sole operator of 
his salvation, whilst he intends man to be only cooperator or 
synergist: even less, though a little. It seems to be a habit with 
Dr. Richard to demonstrate too much and therefore nothing, as 
we will show such demonstration to be in vogue in more places. 
From the premises of Dr. Richard it is evident that he will be 
unable to show that the doctrine of free-will has prevailed in 
the time which he set down, as the old Lutheran doctrine. 

Dr. Richard uses the Augsburg Confession as a witness 
for the prevalence of his doctrine of free-will in the period in 
question. To accomplish his purpose he has to put it twice in 
a wrong position. For once he places it on a level with the 
Word of God. He makes it the maker and constituent of the 
Church, which is, according to the Scriptures, solely the Word 
of God. Its prerogatives he ascribes to the Confession. After- 
wards he treats the Confession as a testimony of how the faith 
of the Church was made up — both times to the dishonor of the 
Confession (and the Church). This is the deep “psychology” 
of the subtle Philistine, of which he boasts so much in the 
January number, 1904. For one purpose the Confession is to 
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him the creator of the Church. Whoever subscribes to it be- 
longs to the Church. This is rigid. But as soon as it is held 
up to him as the faith of the Church, he vehemently asserts: 
It’s only a witness for what teaching was then in vogue. I am 
not bound by its words. It must be interpreted in accordance 
with the private writings of its time. 

We are almost persuaded that Dr. Richard does so uncon- 
sciously in the present article, simply from a habit acquired in 
the General Synod, where the words and phrases of the Con- 
fession are similarly used in such a Pickwickian sense, and even 
the words of subscription. While they say with so many words, 
that they “hold the Augsburg Confession to be a correct exhi- 
bition of the fundamental doctrines of the dwine Word,” a mul- 
titude of its professed adherents imagine “the underlying idea” 
is: the fundamental doctrines of the Augsburg Confession is 
what they are bound to—they to determine what those funda- 
mental doctrines are. Dr. Richard can therefore not object if 
we try to arouse the subconsciousness of his deep psychology. 
Its mystery is the reason why “Lutheranism is not a mathe- 
matical quantity, nor a fixed point, but a system of doctrines 
having some freedom of motion within certain metes and bounds. 
And all must sooner or later come to realize that it is psycho- 
logically impossible to make all Lutherans think alike and hold 
alike on all doctrines embraced in the Lutheran System, as it 
is physically impossible to make all clocks tick alike and strike 
alike in marking the passing hours of the day.” We admire 
Dr. Richard’s good piece of oratory. But it is, aside from the 
contradictory qualities of “a system,” which appears to us a 
veritable logical conundrum, sounding brass in the light of 
God’s Truth: “That they all may be one, even as we (the Father 
and the Son) are one.” If our Lord said that His Church be 
one, it is psychologically possible, all clocks to the contrary not- 
withstanding. For what we do not know—that sophism may 
apply to the Philistines within the promised land yet outside 
the promise, each fighting for his interpretation of his creed, 
the maker of his Church, but each agreeing with the other to 
differ. (To be concluded.) 
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THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM WITH 
A-PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


Each article of the Creed opens with the statement of an 
important fact: I believe. We use this expression every day 
and connect various meanings with it. According as we utter 
it with more or less emphasis and solemnity, according as the 
matters to which we apply the expression differ, and according 
as we are conscious of a greater or less authority for the state- 
ment, we can make the phrase I believe express, now a mere 
thought that flits through the mind, now a vague expectation, 
now a conjecture, now a personal judgment, now conviction, 
now reliance. What does this expression mean, what are its 
contents as used in the Three Articles ? 


Rom. 10, 14: How shall they believe in Him of whom they 
have not heard? 

This question necessitates a negative answer: Believing 
without previous information is impossible. That which I be- 
lieve must have been presented to me in such a manner that 
I was enabled to perceive its meaning and to understand its 
import. The Greek verb which denotes hearing in this place 
has the object in the genitive. Wilke says: ‘“‘dxovecy cum genit. 
rei: vim et argumentum auditi percipere” (“To hear, when 
connected with an object denoting matter in the genitive, means 
to perceive the force and import of what one has heard”’).1) To 
hear thus, means to note that something is actually so, that it 
has reality. When the high-priest at the trial of Jesus ad- 
dressed his associates: “Ye have heard the blasphemy” (t#¢ Biag - 
gynptac), Mark 14, 64, he meant to say: You are aware of the 
blasphemous nature of His remark; you have heard and you 
perceive what the words imply. When Paul from the temple- 
stairs at Jerusalem appealed to his countrymen: “Hear ye my 
defense” (t7¢ dzodoyiac), Acts 22, 1, he asked permission to 
explain to them the situation in which he was placed, and to 
exhibit his innocence if they would only listen. The Lord 


1) Clavis, sub voce. 
15 
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describes the wise builder thus: “Whosoever cometh to me and 
heareth my sayings (t@y Aoywv) and doeth them.” If the hear- 
ing of the Lord’s teaching induced in the hearers action suited 
to what they heard, the words must have carried a certain un- 
mistakable meaning with them.) 

Faith, then, requires previous information and instruction 
by which knowledge of the subject-matter of faith is conveyed. 
The first impulse to believe comes to a person from without. 
Objects are presented to his perception, his attention is arrested, 
his intellect is set to work, and his judgment invited to pass on 
facts and truths communicated to him, and thus his mind and 
memory is stored with knowledge which he had not possessed 
previously. Hearing and believing are, therefore, Scripture 
correlatives: “Many of the Corinthians hearing believed,” 
Acts 18, 8. “God made choice among us” (2. e., the apostles; 
and He did so with this appointment) “that the Gentiles by my 
mouth should hear the Gospel and believe,’ Acts 15, 7. “Two 
disciples heard Him speak, and followed Jesus,” John 1, 37. 
“Many more believed because of His own word, and said: Now 
we believe, not because of thy saying: for we have heard Him- 
self and know that this is indeed the Christ, the Savior of the 
world,” John 4, 41 f. This last passage, in particular, shows 
that knowing and believing are synonyms, and both result from 
hearing.®) 

God has supplied the means whence faith derives its 
knowledge. 


Rom. 10, 17: So, then, faith cometh by hearing, and hear- 
ing by the Word of God. 


Luther’s differs from this rendering: he substitutes for 
hearing Predigt and Predigen, just as in 1 Thess. 2, 13: Adyov 


2) Compare, however, Matt. 7, 24, the parallel passage, which has 
the same object in the accusative. Hence, this rule regarding dxotew with 
the genitive is not a hard and fast rule. 

3) From the fact that faith is by hearing the Word of God preached 
the further truth can be evolved, that it is not of human origin. But 
that is a matter which must be discussed in connection with the Third 
Article. 
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axons tov deod, “the Word of God which ye heard of us,’ “das 
Wort goettlicher Predigt,’ and in Gal. 3, 2: 8 dxoj¢ niotews, 
“by the hearing of faith,” “durch die Predigt vom Glauben.” 
In Hebr. 4, 2 both versions agree: 6 Aoyo¢g ti¢ dxoz¢e, “the word 
preached,” “das Wort der Predigt.” Wilke*) distinguishes be- 
tween the first and second dxo7 in our text: the former he inter- 
prets “‘auditio cum fide conjuncta,” hearing coupled with faith, 
and the latter, “quod auditur, vel auditum est,” that which one 
hears, or has heard. Thus, dxo7, in the first place, would have 
subjective force, the act of hearing, in the second, objective 
force, the matter heard. Now, the apostle in this connection 
cites Is. 58, 1: “Who hath believed our report ?”’ (dxo7), v. 16. °) 
The Hebrew term is 73:p¥ which the Septuagint renders dyyekta 
(also in 1 Sam. 4, 19), and the English version “report”? (in 
1 Sam. 4, 19, “tidings’”). This is decisive for establishing the 
meaning of dxo7 in the passage before us: it is objective, that 
which is proposed for hearing, the communication, the instruc- 
tion, the sermon; Luther: Predigt. And there is no apparent 
reason why the meaning of the same word should be varied in 
the same verse. Faith cometh by that which is heard, 2. e., by 
preaching, and that which is heard, preaching, cometh by the 
Word of God. God by His Word creates faith. “The Lord 
gave the Word: great was the company of them that published 
it,’ Ps. 68, 11. “How beautiful are the feet of them that 
preach the Gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good 
things!’”’ —this very text is taken from the immediate context 
of our proof-passage. Faith, then, is from the Gospel, — this 
is what the passage substantiates. The Word of God, more 
particularly, the Gospel, informs man of what God wants him 
to know for his salvation; it enables man to know the things 
that make for his peace, and it bestows that knowledge, en- 
lightening man’s understanding by its inherent power. 

The knowledge of faith extends to all that God has had 
to communicate. John 17, 3 states the chief doctrines, that of 


4) Clavis, sub voce ako. 
5) Comp. John 12, 38, where the same passage is cited. 
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the only true God, and that of the Savior and His work. But 
Rom. 10, 17 declares, by inference, that faith is from any word 
of God: for any word of God when preached can produce faith 
in the hearers. All communications of God to man are in the 
Holy Scriptures, the chief part of which is the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. From this book faith obtains all its knowledge, and 
strives to know all that is in the Bible. Whatever is not Serip- 
ture cannot form the subject-matter of faith. We can beliey- 
ingly know only that which “cometh by the Word of God.” 
This knowledge is no small matter. 


John 17, 3: This is life eternal, that they might know 
Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent. 

Believing knowledge is the way of life, the true road to 
heaven. Knowledge is such an important characteristic of faith 
that faith is here called simply knowledge. Knowing of this 
kind and believing are equivalents. Hence, John declares: 
“These things have I written unto you that believe on the 
name of the Son of God; that ye may know that ye have eter- 
nal life, and that ye may believe in the name of the Son of 
God,” 1 John 5, 13. And in 1 John 2, 3 the statement: “We 
do know that we know Him” amounts to saying: We are aware 
that we believe in Him. 

But faith is not knowledge only. It is not in the intellect 
alone; it is not of the head. Christ charges the Jews: 


John 5, 46: Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed 
me: for he wrote of me. 

John 3, 36: He that believeth not the Son shall not see 
life; but the wrath of God abideth on him. 

In both passages the Greek verbs for believe and not be- 
lieve have the object in the dative, and that object is a person. 
There is an approach made from the believer to the person 
whom he believes: he recognizes the authority and benevolence 
of the person who speaks to him. Wilke (sub voce) interprets 
meotevecy, with the dative of a person, thus: “alicui aliquid 
narranti, asseveranti, docenti fidem habere,” to give credence 
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to the narrative, claim, or teaching of some one, in a word, to 
believe a person’s words. The believer coincides with the 
speaker, and declares his acquiescence in the speaker’s state- 
ments. He is satisfied, not only that he has heard the truth, but 
that he likes the truth. He applauds it; he expresses, in some 
manner, his assent; he accepts what has been proposed to him. 
There is seen in such an act a more intimate and personal re- 
lation between the believer and the object of the believer’s faith. 
The assenting believer not only perceives facts, but facts as they 
concern him, and perceives their relation to him with gladness. 
His heart is filled with joy and gratitude, while he declares: 
Yes, these things are so! 

The assent of faith extends to all that Moses in the Old 
and Christ in the New Testament have published by God’s 
direction. Moses (John 5, 46) and Christ (John 3, 36), by 
synecdoche, stand for the entire Scripture. The believer as- 
sents to just as much as he knows. He affixes his yea and amen 
to the whole Bible. 

This assent is no small matter. This is shown by the two 
passages just quoted and by 

James 2, 19: Thow believest that there is one God; thou 
doest well: the devils also believe and tremble. 

The Jews did not lack knowledge of the contents of Moses’ 
books. They read them every day and Sabbath day. They 
taught them to their children, wrote them on strips of paper, 
and tied them about their wrists and foreheads, carved them on 
the gables of their houses, and could recite entire sections from 
memory. Nor was there any doubt in their hearts that Moses 
was the author of these sayings, and that he had received them 
from God. But they did not accept the truth of these words, 
they perverted them by false interpretations, they denied their 
reference to Jesus of Galilee, they yielded no assent to what 
Moses had told them concerning the coming Messiah, who now 
rebukes them for their failure to give credence and a glad ac- 
ceptance to the teachings of their ancient prophet. The con- 
sequence was: “The wrath of God abided on them.” It rests 
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on the Jews to this day. Their case is similar to that of the 
devils, not one of whom is as great a fool as our modern athe- 
ists, who deny the existence of a personal God. The devils are 
fully convinced of the truth of the Scriptures, of the Christian 
religion, of the redeemership of Christ. But their heart is all 
the while opposed to the truths which they know to be truths. 
It is a fearful thing for them to be convinced of them; they 
tremble; they scorn, and yet dread God and His Christ. Failure 
to assent to the words which God and His Anointed have taught 
for the salvation of men, entails eternal damnation; approving 
of these words, assenting to them, and accepting what they state, 
brings life everlasting. 
But faith is still more than knowledge and assent. 


Hebr. 11, 1: Now fatth is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen. 


(See Turot. QuarteRty X, 73 ff.) The objects of faith 
are removed from the believer’s vision. They are immaterial. 
They cannot be verified by human sense and reason. And yet, 
they are not mere dreams and fancies, not castles in the air, 
not a beautiful mirage. They are very real, substantial, and 
evident to the believer. As to the force of dxdatacc, the Sep- 
tuagint renders Ps. 39, 8: “My hope is in Thee,” dzdaraat¢ 
pov zapd aov. Geier: “David with these words replies to him- 
self, having inwardly received from the Holy Ghost a certain 
new enlightenment and a confirmation of his future hope; 
as if to say: From Thee, O Lord, I promise myself all suf- 
ficiency, as well for this life as for that to come; in Thee I have 
all things. (See Ps. 37,3; 78, 25.) However, the word (n2n)n 
from 5m, he has hoped, expected) signifies an expectation, or 
hope, which one places in something, and it is found, besides 
in this place, five times in the Holy Scriptures: Prov. 10, 28: 
“The hope of the righteous shall be gladness,’ 7. e., it shall be 
crowned at last with a glad outcome; ch. 11, 7: ‘The expec- 
tation of a wicked man shall perish,’ 2. e., it shall be frus- 
trated in its conclusion; ch. 13, 12: ‘Hope deferred maketh 


“a 
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the heart sick;’ Job 41, 1: ‘The hope of him (who expects 
to capture leviathan) is in vain;’ and finally, Lam. 3, 18: 
‘My hope and my strength is perished. from the Lord.’ 
Accordingly, also in the present place such a firm trust of the 
heart must be understood by which we rest immovably in God 
as in Him who only is good, true, almighty, the truth (or 
realization) of whose promises for the future we await un- 
hesitatingly, and whose kind and fatherly affection we mean- 
while embrace all the time with a filial mind. Hope and con- 
fidence are sometimes used interchangeably (promiscue) in the 
Holy Scriptures, says Flacius, p. 1. Clavis, f. 1188. Comp. 
Ps. 7,1; 9,10. And the Septuagint version, indeed, will shed 
not a little light on the passage Hebr. 11, 1, where faith is 
likewise called Séaraatc, i. e., that which causes invisible mat- 
ters to subsist as though they were present, etc. The Septua- 
gint rendering, however, has been improperly reproduced by 
the Vulgate: ‘Thou art my substance.’’”®) As to the force of 
ieryoc, the idea of cogent proof, reliability is contained in it. 
Matters of faith, the doctrines of Scripture, the promises of 
God are so perfectly sure to the believer, that he regards and 
speaks of them as quite evident, though he beholds not one of 
them with his natural eyes, nor grasps them with his natural 
reason. — This text, then, brings out the feature of confidence, 
trust, calm, firm, even proud repose, which fills the heart of 
the believer. All things with which his faith is occupied are 
quite plain and quite certain to him. He entertains no doubts 
either regarding affairs of the past that have been revealed, or 
affairs of the future which have been foretold. To his faith 
the world, its history, his own life present no problems. 

This is illustrated by 

2 Tim. 1, 12: I know whom I have believed, and am per- 
suaded that He 1s able to keep that which I have committed 
unto Him agaist that day. 

These words were spoken by the suffering apostle. He 
had been appointed a preacher and an apostle, and a teacher 


6) In Psalmos, ad loc., p. 626 f. 
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of the Gentiles in those things which were necessary for their 
faith. His vocation had brought him bonds and stripes, igno- 
miny and persecution; he was in daily expectation of being 
put to death for having proclaimed the Gospel. Under these 
circumstances not only did the substance and evidence of his 
faith not appear, but, what was worse, the very opposite ap- 
peared to the eye of flesh. Nevertheless, the apostle’s faith is 
-undaunted: he declares, in these words, his complete faith: 
knowledge (o2da), assent (“whom I have believed,” @ zent- 
atevxa), and confidence (zézecopar, i. e., I have been persuaded, 
I am assured). 

The confidence of faith rests upon that evidence which 
the subject-matter of faith offers. This is the word and promise 
of God, who is able (duvard¢ éotev) to make good every word 
He has spoken. Hence, faith relies upon Scripture, every part 
of it. Faith has sprung from God’s Word, and ever returns 
to draw strength and support from that same Word. Faith is 
from the Word, and in the Word. The Bible is the mother 
which begets, the cradle which shelters, the home which nour- 
ishes, raises, supports, and protects faith. Upon any statement 
of Scripture the believer is willing to stake his life, the outward 
aspect of his earthly affairs to the contrary notwithstanding. 
See Rom. 8, 35—39. 

It is plain that such confidence is no small matter. The 
apostle speaks in this passage of something “which he has com- 
mitted unto Him who is able to keep it against that day.” The 
English rendering at this place is very weak as compared to 
Luther’s version: “Er kann mir meine Beilage bewahren.” 
Ilapadyxn is a deposit for safe-keeping, a bailment. Of the 
five different sorts of bailment known to English law the one 
here intended comes nearest to the fourth kind, the mandatum, 
or commission, “the bailment of goods to another who under- 
takes gratuitously to do some act for the owner in regard to 
them.””) In this case the act is gudd&ae, to stand guard over, 


7) Stand. Dict., sub voce. 


ee 
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“custodire ne quid auferatur, curare ne mihi eripiatur, seu 
tutum praestare,” §) to guard something lest it be taken away, to 
exercise care lest it be snatched from me, or to render it safe. 
But what is zapadyxm? Wilke says: “appellatur ita doctrina 
pura, Timotheo commissa,”%) and he cites 2 Tim. 2, 2 to cor- 
roborate his view: “The things that thou hast heard of me 
among many witnesses, the same commit thou (zapddov) to 
faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” That the 
reference in this place is to the doctrine of faith is plain from 
the purpose here named for which Timothy is to commit these 
things. Also in 1 Tim. 6, 20: “Keep that which is committed 
to thy trust,” the reference is to Timothy’s official function as 
a teacher of Christianity, hence, to the doctrine, because the 
apostle adds this warning: “avoiding profane and vain bab- 
blings and oppositions of science falsely so-called.” Finally, 
in 2 Tim. 1, 14: “That good thing which was committed unto 
thee keep by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us,” the refer- 
ence is to the doctrine and office of Timothy, as the preceding 
verse shows: “Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou 
hast heard of me in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus.” 
The close succession in which zapadyxy in this chapter is twice 
used in vv. 12 and 14 might seem sufficient reason for us to 
assume the same meaning for it in both places. And yet, we 
hesitate to explain zapadyxy in v. 12 as denoting the doctrine 
of faith, for the following reason: In all the passages quoted, 
excepting our proof-text, mapad7¥xn is something which is com- 
mitted to men, and by men, and the exhortation is virtually a 
reminder to be faithful to one’s ordination vows as an evangel- 
ical minister. But in our text the situation is different. True, 
mapadyxyn pov, in itself, may mean, either something that God 
has committed to the apostle, or something that the apostle has 
committed to God. However, the connection with: “I know 
whom I have trusted,” and the fact that the apostle expects 
this same God to keep his zapad7jxy for him, compels us to look 


8) Wilke, Clavis, sub voce. 9) Idem, sub voce rapad7xn. 
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for another meaning. The passage would, indeed, yield good 
meaning, if interpreted thus: “I know that my creed is correct, 
and that God will protect the fortunes of my doctrine and office 
unto the end of time.” But the passage yields a still better 
meaning, if interpreted thus: “I know in whom I have placed 
my trust,” 7. e., I know what I may expect in the end; God has 
laid up for me a rich reward; and I am persuaded that He is 
able to keep my deposit, that which was given me along with 
my faith, my hope of eternal life. Salvation would not be safe 
in my hands; I place it, and I leave it in His almighty hands 
and expect to receive it from Him at the latter day. In this 
manner Paul speaks of eternal life to the Colossians (ch. 1, 5): 
“the hope which is laid up for you in heaven,” t7y édxtda tay 
droxecuéevny Suiv ev tots obpavotc. Under the adverse circum- 
stances under which the apostle wrote these words, we hold, 
this is the most appropriate meaning. //apadyjxn, then, is “the 
end of faith, the salvation of our souls.” !°) The confidence of 


10) It is remarkable how widely expositors differ in their interpre- 
tation of this word. The Weimar Bible coincides with the view here pro- 
pounded: “the crown of righteousness, which He has promised to all faith- 
ful and constant teachers of the Gospel, and which He has stored for them 
in heaven.” Catov: “die Beilage — that which is reserved for me in 
heaven, 1 Pet. 1, 4, namely, the ‘inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away,’ as St. Ambrose and the Weimar Bible have 
explained this term. Comp. 2 Tim. 4, 18.” THr Hirscupere BiBte: “That 
He (this Lord) is able (has sufficient power) to keep for me, Rom. 4, 21, 
my salvation (Seligkeit), which has been laid away and stored for me in 
heaven, 2 Tim. 4, 8; 1 Pet. 1, 4, so that no one shall rob me of it, or I 
might allow it to be taken from me.” Wotr (in Lutheran Commentary) : 
That which I have committed unto Him, not “the trust committed unto 
me,” the faith I was commissioned to preach, as in 1 Tim. 6, 20, where 
the same expression has the latter sense. The accepted rendering is re- 
quired by the correlative clause, ‘I know Him whom I have believed.’ Be- 
sides, the holder, not the giver, of the deposit, is charged with guarding it. 
Something is meant which Paul had confided to the safe-keeping of God, 
had committed into the hands of Omnipotence as a costly treasure about 
which he no longer felt any solicitude. (1 Pet. 4, 19.) His whole self, 
‘all he is and is to be,’ he handed over to God, as to a trustee who, what- 
ever might befall, was able to safeguard it against [unto] that day, when 
it is destined to be forthcoming ‘in its uninjured splendor.’ It is not 
kept ‘till that day,’ but ‘for that day’ of days, the day of Christ’s glorious 
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faith, then, tends heavenward. Its goal is the life eternal. 
Lack of confidence, doubt, is damning. 

It is to be noted, too, that Scripture predicates saving 
powers as well of the knowledge, as of the assent, and of the 


appearing (18; 4, 8), when hope shall pass into fruition.” The words 
‘his whole self, ‘all he is and is to be,’” introduce a foreign element and 
betray modern influence. The author has failed to show that anywhere 
in Scripture a person’s “whole self” is called his mapad#xn, Of modern 
exegetes we note Wohlenberg in Zahn’s Commentary: “Are we to under- 
stand by zapadf#«n in this place the Gospel or the ministerial office just 
as in 1 Tim. 6, 20 (rv rapadqanv obAakov!) and v. 14 (Tv Kady rapadfKny ob- 
Aafov!)? This is almost universally the accepted explanation. However, 
if this meaning were not suggested by the following verse, where it really 
has place, exegetes would hardly have hit upon it already at this place. 
TlapaS#xn can only signify a treasure that has been entrusted: my en- 
trusted treasure or deposit, hence not one which others have deposited 
with me, but one which I have deposited with others. Can this be said 
of the Gospel? Moreover, the diligent and faithful guarding of the de- 
posit is made the duty of him to whom the deposit has been entrusted, 
not of him from whom we have received it for safe-keeping. Even when 
it is said that Paul, as it were, returns to God the Gospel entrusted to 
him, in order that God by His power may preserve it, still, aside from 
the oddity of this idea, the phrase elc¢ éxelvgy rv juépav would be a strange 
addition. For this phrase serves not merely as a definition of time but 
of purpose, and, supposing that the preservation of the Gospel is the 
matter spoken of, it would express this thought, that God would pre- 
serve the Gospel in order to accomplish its destiny on the day of the re- 
turn of Christ. Hence, if the treasure here referred to is one that belongs 
to Paul, but has been entrusted to God and is ready with God in heaven, 
to be returned at that day undiminished, yea, even with an increase, it 
eannot be Paul’s soul. True, in 1 Pet. 4, 19, in a connection where like- 
wise sufferings on account of the testimony of Christ are spoken of, those 
who are thus suffering are directed to commit their souls to God: miorg 
kriotn raparisiodwoar tag Woydc avrdv, and in Ps. 31, 6 (comp. Luke 23, 46; 
Acts 7, 59) we read in the Septuagint version: elc yeipde cov mapadfhoouat 
TO Tvevud pov. God has means to keep the soul after its separation from 
the body, in order that on that day it may be united to the body which 
a person has obtained in the resurrection of the just. But in the former 
passage the reference is to nothing else than to committing our soul to 
God in prayer, something that believers are always doing, and the passage 
from the Psalms cannot here be brought forward, because according to 
the common interpretation it refers to the moment of death which is rep- 
resented as still distant. Paul, however, supposes his treasure to be al- 
ready in the Lord’s keeping. The meaning intended is none other than 
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confidence of faith. (See above.) Faith is always a unit, but 
is viewed by us, now according to this, now according to that 
feature. Knowledge, assent, confidence are not parts of faith 


this, that there is laid up with God in heaven, like a credited asset, for 
Paul, as for every faithful servant of Christ, a reward which is being 
formed, increased, and perfected by the grace of God and a person’s own 
conduct, by faithful labor in one’s calling, and especially by unwavering 
and brave confession and suffering. (Comp. 1 Tim. 6, 18; Matt. 5, 12; 
6, 20; Luke 14, 14; Matt. 19, 21.)” In a footnote the author quotes a 
number of interpreters who have understood rapadqxy as referring to the 
apostle’s soul, among them Calvin, Grotius, Bengel, Hofmann. He cites 
Theodoret who viewed as the apostle’s rapadqxn the Spirit of grace, the 
earnest of the Spirit with which believers are sealed; Chrysostom, who 
believed rapaS#xn to be the apostle’s faith, or his preaching, or the be- 
lievers in his congregation that were entrusted to his care; Ambrose, who 
regards rapadqxn as the apostle’s salvation; and Theophylact, who re- 
peats Chrysostom’s explanation and adds the alternative: 7 ri avryuuoViay, 
or the final reward. To substantiate what he has said about the reward 
of the righteous which is now forming in heaven, the author also refers 
to Rey. 19, 8 and to statements in Ignatius, 4 Esra, and Jewish writings, 
which speak of the good works of the righteous as a reward that is kept 
for them in heaven and with which they are decked for the marriage of 
the Lamb. This idea, however, is foreign both to the apostle’s theology 
and to the term rapajxn in our passage, which represents something that 
is even now complete, is not being shaped by our conduct but by God’s 
grace. — Clarke leaves the matter undecided: “That which I have com- 
mitted unto him.| This is variously understood. Some think he means 
his life, which he had put, as it were, into the hands of Christ, in order 
that he might receive it again, in the resurrection at the great day. Others 
think he means his soul. This he had also given into the hands of his 
faithful Creator, knowing that although wicked men might be permitted 
to take away his life, yet they could not destroy his soul, nor disturb its 
peace. Others think that he is speaking of the Gospel, which he knows 
will be carefully preserved by the great Head of the Church; for though 
he shall be soon called to seal the truth with his blood, yet he knows 
that God will take care that the same truth shall be proclaimed to the 
world by others, whom God shall raise up for that very purpose.” (The 
Holy Bible, ad loc.) —ConyBEARE and Howson: “It is strange that so 
acute an interpreter as De Wette should maintain that this expression 
must necessarily mean the same thing as ry Kadjv rapadhxnv in vy. 14. 
Supposing St. Paul to have said, ‘God will keep the trust committed to 
Him; do thou keep the trust committed to thee,’ it would not follow that 
the same trust was meant in each case. Paul had committed himself, his 
soul and body, his true life, to God’s keeping; this was the rapadjx«y which 
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in the mathematical sense. Faith, saving faith, is always these 
three combined. 

Faith is a personal affair. We can do some things through 
an agent, but we cannot believe thus. Hence, in confessing our 


he trusted to God’s care. On the other hand, the rapad94xn committed to 
the charge of Timotheus was the ecclesiastical office entrusted to him.” 
We noted the view expressed by this author in connection with Dr. Wolf’s 
explanation in the Lutheran Commentary. — MACKNIGHT: “rapadqKn pov, 
literally, my deposit. This may signify either something which the apostle 
had deposited, or committed in trust to Christ, to be preserved and re- 
stored to him at the last day; or something which Christ had committed 
in trust to him to be preserved. They who understand the phrase in the 
first sense, think the apostle speaks of his committing to Christ his bodily 
life, to be preserved till he should restore it to him at the last day. This 
doubtless is a good sense of the phrase, being parallel to 1 Pet. 4,19 ...: 
for certainly it was a great encouragement to the servants of Christ to 
suffer death on account of the Gospel, to know that He would restore 
their bodily life to them at the resurrection. Nevertheless, seeing, by 
saying to Timothy, v. 14: ‘The good deposit preserve by the Holy Ghost 
who dwelleth in us,’ the apostle represents the doctrine of the Gospel as 
a deposit committed to him, and to the other faithful ministers of Christ, 
to be preserved in purity; ... I am of opinion, that rapadqxy pov, in this 
verse, means the true doctrine of the Gospel committed in trust to the 
apostle and to the faithful men mentioned 2 Tim. 2, 2. —It is true, that 
in v. 14 and in 1] Tim. 6, 20, where the same injunction is given, the word 
used is not zapadfxyv, as in this verse, but rapaxatadfxyv: but these words 
have the same meaning, being both of them derived from rapartSnut, which 
signifies to commit a thing in trust to another to be kept; and it is ap- 
plied in particular to doctrines: 2 Tim. 2, 2. . . .—It being the great 
duty of the ministers of Christ, in that, and in every age, to preserve in 
purity the doctrines of the Gospel committed in trust to them, the apostle, 
to encourage them, declared here, that notwithstanding the attacks of 
infidels, and the arts of false teachers, and the endeavors of persecutors 
to extinguish the Christian religion by putting those to death who preached 
and professed it, he was persuaded that Christ is able to defend it, and 
will defend it, until the day of His second coming. (Apostol. Epistles, 
ad loc.) Meyer (ed. Huther): Opinions diverge widely as regards the 
signification of tyv rapadqxny yov; already the Greek interpreters offer 
various explanations: Theodoret: ‘Ilapatqxy he calls either his faith, or 
his office, or the believers entrusted to him by Christ or by him to Christ, 
or the future reward.’ This explanation already contains the hint that 
mapad#kn may mean something that God has entrusted to the apostle, or 
that the apostle has entrusted to God. This point marks the main dif- 
ference among the various explanations, which, for the greater part, are 
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faith we use the first person singular rather than the plural, 
which we might also do, and, in fact, are doing, e. g., when 
chanting the Creed at service. 


Hab. 2, 4: The just shall live by his faith. 


It is customary to emphasize the personal pronoun in this 
passage. There is no warrant for this in the text. It should 
rather be pointed out that the ultimate object of faith is life 
eternal. Everybody desires to go to heaven himself. Ergo. 
However, faith brings also temporal blessings. 


Luke 7, 50: Thy fatth hath saved thee; go in peace. 

In our troubles we approach God in prayer. We ask others 
to pray for us, but we do not neglect to pray for ourselves. Our 
prayer is a statement of our personal wants and our personal 
trust that God can supply those wants. The passage adduced 


arbitrary, having no foundation in the context. Those who hold the for- 
mer view understand by it the future reward mentioned in ch. 4, 8; comp. 
Col. 1, 5. However, against this view the term rapad#xn itself militates, 
because the future reward is not a treasure which men entrust to God. 
Or, in accordance with 1 Pet. 4, 19; Luke 23, 46, they understand by it 
the soul, or the spirit. However, the fact that in these passages the nouns 
mentioned are connected with the verb apariSeo3a: cannot be counted a 
proof that mapadjxn is identical with those nouns. Or, they understand 
by it the congregation, the believers. In this sense the word is found, in- 
deed, in a spurious epistle of Ignatius, however with an explanation. 
Rightly De Wette relegates all interpretations based on the former view. 
If, in following the latter view, we are not to become lost in arbitrary 
assumptions, it is necessary to note the connection. Following it, we 
have the choice of either of two interpretations, as we look back either to 
the 10. or to the 11. verse. In the former case tapadjxy would mean the 
life imparted to the apostle by Christ. However, since Paul by the remark 
el¢ 6 éré3nv (whereunto I am appointed) has already turned his thought 
from those things which Christ has brought to light, it is most natural 
to stop at the statement which he has made immediately before this ex- 
pression and to interpret apavdjxy to mean the office of the Gospel com- 
mitted to the apostle. This view is favored by the additional pronoun wou, 
which marks rapa¥qxy as something that has been personally appropriated 
to the apostle.” — Weiss (transl. by Schodde and Wilson): “God guards 
the proclamation entrusted to him (Paul), by protecting the messenger 
against giving up his work because through fear of suffering.” (Com- 
mentary on N. T., ad loc.) 
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shows that God rewards such trust. But the folly of trusting 
that the religious concern of our parents, teachers, pastors for 
our salvation is a valid substitute for our personal faith, or that 
in the hour of need we can supply our lack of faith from the 
abundance of others, as the Roman Church teaches, is shown 
by the parable of the foolish virgins. (To be continued.) 
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( Continued.) 
Two days later Luther addressed a letter 


To Spazartin. }) 
To the gentleman of eminent learning and godliness, 
Mr. George Spalatin, court-preacher to the Saxon prince, my 
most dearly beloved in Christ. 


Jesus. 

Grace! JI have previously received, my dear Spalatin, 
both your last letter and the pamphlet of Oecolampad,?) to- 
gether with all the other matter, and I am now sending through 
you (for it is thought that this may be done most conveniently 
by your hand) the finished Magnificat, as you will note, and 
the treatise which has grown out of the Sermon on Confession. 
I have dedicated the latter to Francis von Sickingen. With 
your pleasure these things may be printed as soon as possible. 
I have previously sent to the printer the 22d Psalm. 


.1) The original of this letter forms part of the collection in the 
General Archives of Anhalt. It has been printed in Aurifaber I, 333 b, 
De Wette II, 16, Erlang. Corresp. III, 171, St. Louis Ed. XV, 2526 ff. — 
Spalatin had left Worms, together with the Elector, May 23. The latter 
wrote from Gerolzhofen, under date of May 31, to his brother, advising 
him that he hoped to be with him at Coburg the coming Sunday, June 2. 
(See Foerstemann, Neues Urkundenb., p. 19b.) On June 10th Melanch- 
thon received a letter from Spalatin, then at Coburg. (See Corp. Ref. I, 
396.) Aurifaber and Walch, who has adopted his view, have represented 
Spalatin as being still at Worms at this time. 

2) The treatise on auricular confession. (See Turon. Quart. X, 101, 
note 50.) 
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Accordingly, you will also have this matter forwarded to 
the same place, unless you think that some changes ought to be 
made. As regards the 119th Psalm, I have reached no con- 
clusion yet whether I shall prefer to have it bound together with 
the treatise on Confession or apart, as a separate book. I shall 
forward the remainder as soon as I shall have learned what 
you folks advise. For I have the elaboration of it in hand now, 
but have not yet completed it. For this reason the messenger 
was compelled to start without it. 

I have not yet received the Postils. The party to whom 
I gave my order has miscarried théem.?) Meanwhile I have 
written that, if they cannot be found, you will see that I re- 
ceive a copy of the Shorter Postil, if you have one, together 
with the Index of the Epistles and Gospels. I have, in the 
meantime, written an exceedingly lavish commentary in Ger- 
man on my Epistle for the Sunday after Christmas. I must 
also reply to Latomus, who is glorying in his lord, the pope. 
I am surprised at the spirit of Oecolampad; not so much be- 
cause he has hit upon the same subject as I, as, rather, because 
he writes in such a frank, confident, and Christian manner. 
May the Lord keep him and give him increase; Amen. 

. I am very idle and very busy: I am learning Hebrew and 
Greek and am incessantly writing. My host‘) treats me far 
better than I deserve. The affliction from which I suffered at 
Worms has not yet left me; it has rather become aggravated: 
I am suffering from such excessive costiveness, as I have never 
before in my life. I almost despair of ever being cured. The 
Lord is thus visiting me in order that I should not be without 
some remnants of the cross. His name be praised! Amen. 

I wonder what is delaying the imperial Edict. I have 
read the letter in print which I addressed to the Estates of the 
Empire on my return from Worms; but it is full of mistakes. 
There is a report that Mr. Schifer is dead and has left the 


3) hat einen Irrtum begangen. 
4) von Berlepsch, warden of Castle Wartburg. 
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Emperor Charles a million guilders in gold. What a bold 
Christ ours is, because He is not afraid of these mountains of 
gold! Would to God, however, that they might know at last 
that He, the Lord, is our God. 

I have not answered the last letter of the junior prince, 
because I did not know the place of his sojourn, nor do I con- 
sider an answer necessary. By sending too many letters the 
secret of my abode might through some accident be betrayed. 
Do pray for me; that is the one thing I am in need of; I have 
everything else in abundance. J am unconcerned regarding 
what is done abroad with regard to my person. I have found 
rest here at last. Godspeed to you in the Lord! Extend my 
greetings wherever you have opportunity. 

From the Isle of Patmos, June 10, 1521, 
Henricus Nesicus.°) 


Luther’s refutation of Latomus was not forwarded to 
Jonas until June 22. The concluding remarks are addressed 
personally 

To Jusrus Jonas.°) 

However, | revert to you, my dear Jonas, and dismiss this 
Latomus so as to be rid of annoyance, because I have now be- 
gun my German exposition of the Epistles and Gospels. That 
is the reason why reading and replying to his filth has proven 
annoying to me. Some other time when it seems good to me 
I shall reply to all his writing. My only want in this exile is 
books; I am suffering the sentence by which the inquisitors”) 


5) Aurifaber and De Wette suggest nescius, in the sense of the un- 
known, hidden one, the recluse, who also cares to know nobody. But that 
would change the plain reading of the original. Lindner, in Stud. u. Krit. 
1835, p. 82, suggests that vyo.xdc, a dweller in an island, is a word coined 
by Luther. In his Book of Names Luther interprets Hinric “the father of 
many;” hence, Henricus Nesicus = the insular author (father) of many 
writings. ‘ 

6) St. Louis Ed. XVIII, 1199 ff. 

7) Ketzer-Magister; “inquisitors” will correctly render this term, 
but will not reproduce the paronomasia which Luther intends at this 
place. His Ketzer-Magister is not only a person who coerces heretics, but. 

16 
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forced the Jews to have no book but the Bible; for I have in 
my possession the Bible only. Not as though it were a great 
matter with me whether I have books, but they would serve my 
end so far as I must examine whether sayings of the fathers 
have been honestly cited by my opponent. For he quotes Dio- 
nysius to prove that we must “pray” to God in behalf of the 
departed, while Dionysius speaks of “praising” God, as I re- 
member very well. And why does not one of you—either 
you or Andreas Carlstadt—reply to his other blunders ?®) 
Why does not Amsdorf come forward? Is it not your duty, as 
well as mine, to defend the Gospel? I have bruised the ser- 
pent’s head, why cannot you bruise its body ? 

For instance, when he interprets the words of Job, chap. 
9, 28: “I am afraid of all my sorrows,” thus: “I am afraid,” 
that is, “‘I observe ;” and when, in Ps. 148, 2: “Enter not into 
judgment with Thy servant,” ete., where the prophet depre- 
cates God’s judgment, he expounds that saying thus: The en- 
tire life of God is without sin, while no man’s entire life is 
without sin; hence, he wishes not to be judged by the life of 
God. Thus, he puts the life of God for the judgment of God, 
or the countenance of God before which we must appear. But - 
where in Scripture is the expression understood in that sense? 
If, then, any part of our life could demand: “Enter into judg- 
ment with me,” that part, forsooth, would have to be numbered 
in a different class from that which embraces all the living. 
However, is he not adducing the fathers? Aye, but were not 
the fathers men like we? Now, could not one of you refute 
these and similar antics quite easily? The judgment of God 
is that act of God by which He tests our life, not compares 
His life with ours. For, what an absurdity would it be to 
compare the life eternal with that which lasts but a moment! 
There are many things in his writing, yea, nearly all, of this 


who is himself a great heretic, not only a heretic-master, but a master 
heretic. — Perhaps some one of our readers can suggest the proper 
equivalent. 

8) das Uebrige. 
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sort. Now, I should be greatly pleased if you also would do 
something for the Word, and I might thus obtain leisure for 
once to render some service to our poor people. You tyros 
must be exercised, and this were best done while I am living 
and may still be of some help to you. But, here is the treatise; 
pray, take it. How glad I am not to have to keep it with me 
any longer! Godspeed to you! 
Given at my Patmos, June 22, 1521. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue Precious anp Sacrep Waritines or Martin LutTHer. 
Based on the Kaiser Chronological Edition, with Refer- 
ence to the Erlangen und Walch Editions. Vol. XI: 
Luther’s Church Postil, Gospels for Epiphany, Lent, 
and Easter Sermons. By Prof. John Nicholas Lenker, 
D. D. Vol. Il. Second Thousand. Lutherans in All 
Lands Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 1906. 16 and 398 pp. 
Price, $2.50. (Sample volume, $1.65.) 


The enterprise of which the above is the latest fruit is about 
three years old. During that time seven volumes have been issued, 
as follows: Vol. I, The Psalms, embracing Ps. I to VIII; vol. I, 
Commentary on Genesis, embracing chapters I—IV, 14a of Luther’s 
larger commentary, according to the rendering of Dr. Henry Cole; 
St. Peter and St. Jude, according to the rendering of Prof. E. H. 
Gillett; and the four volumes remaining contain all of the Gospel 
portion of the Church Postil, save the section beginning with the 
Second Sunday after Easter and ending with Trinity Sunday. This 
section is now in preparation. Each volume contains about 400 pages, 
8v°, of translated matter, and a great deal of introductory matter, 
only part of which, however, is relevant, cognate to the subject, and 
really helpful to the study of the writings of our Doctor. 

At the present rate of publication more than a life-time will be 
required before the work is completed, and the complete works of 
Luther in this edition will be a very respectable library of over one 
hundred neat and handy volumes, well printed and well bound. This 
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is certainly a stupendous undertaking, but it is not impossible of 
achievement. Even when published in the original, a complete edi- 
tion of Luther’s works has always required a long time. The oldest 
edition, that of Wittenberg, in twenty volumes, was published in the 
space of nineteen years, or one volume to the year. The Jena edition, 
if the two supplementary volumes of Eisleben are added, required 
ten years for fourteen volumes. The smaller Altenburg edition, in 
ten volumes, was completed in three years, the supplementary vol- 
ume (Halle, 1702) being too far removed in point of time to be reck- 
oned a part of it. It required eleven years to bring out the Leipzig 
edition, in twenty-three volumes, not counting Greiff’s Index, and 
Walch’s edition, in twenty-four volumes, was published in the space 
of thirteen years. Of modern editions the Erlangen was begun in 
1826 and completed, in hundred volumes, in 1873. The St. Louis 
edition was begun in 1883; in a year, possibly in two years, the index 
volume, which completes the edition, will be issued, making the time 
for the publication of this edition about a quarter of a century. And 
as regards the Weimar or Kaiser edition, which was commenced in 
the same year as the St. Louis edition, it is now in its twenty-ninth 
volume and, on the chronological plan which has been adopted for 
this edition, has proceeded as far as the year 1529, leaving the labors 
of sixteen of the most fertile years of Luther’s pen still to be repro- 
duced. Accordingly, if the present edition of “the American Luther,” 
which necessitates the rendering of every word of the original into 
another language, shall consume fifty years, this would not be sur- 
prising. Moreover, while for purposes of reference and of topical 
study we could wish to see this edition completed more speedily, the 
slower rate of publication offers two decided advantages: it enables 
even a slim purse to purchase volume after volume as it appears, and 
the interval of time elapsing between the publication of two volumes 
will be sufficient in most instances for the study of each newly pur- 
chased volume, which is the point of chief importance. 

The vitality of Luther’s writings is truly marvelous. It is three 
hundred and sixty years since Luther dropped his pen. He had not 
written for the entertainment of idle minds; his subjects were all 
of a religious kind, stern and forbidding to the easy-going and worldly 
mind. It is a proof of the inherent power of these writings when in 
three centuries and a half again and again men rise all over the world 
to testify, in terms of admiration, to the value of Luther’s sermons 
and treatises and letters, and moreover, foreign nations are eager to 
have these writings brought to them in their own language. As re- 
gards the English tongue, Luther has been a favorite with Britons 
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ever since the days of Henry VIII. There was a time when Luther’s 
words were a power in the British Isles which king and prelate 
dreaded. The British Church was being leavened with Luther’s ideas. 
Men of rank and influence were furthering the movement. To quote 
one of them, Edwin, Bishop of London, on April 28, 1575, introduces 
Luther’s Galatians with the following commendatory words: “This 
Book being brought unto me to peruse, and to consider of, I thought 
it my Part, not only to allow of it to the Print, but also to commend 
it to the Reader, as a Treatise most comfortable to all afflicted Con- 
sciences exercised in the School of Christ. The Author felt what he 
spake, and had Experience of what he wrote, and therefore able more 
lively to express both the Assaults and the Salving; the Order of the 
Battle, and the Mean of the Victory. Satan is the Enemy, the Vic- 
tory is only by Faith in Christ, as John recordeth. If Christ justify, 
who can condemn? saith St. Paul. This most necessary Doctrine 
the Author hath most substantially declared in this his Commentary; 
which, being written in the Latin Tongue, certain godly, learned 
Men, have most sincerely translated into our Language, to the great 
Benefit of all such, as, with humbled Hearts, will diligently read the 
same. Some began it, according to such Skill as they had; others, 
godly affected, not suffering so good a Matter, in handling, to be 
marred, put to their helping Hands, for the better framing and fur- 
thering so worthy a Work. They refuse to be named, seeking neither 
their own Gain nor Glory, but thinking it their Happiness, if by any 
Means they may relieve afilicted Minds, and do Good to the Church 
of Christ, yielding all Glory unto God, to whom all Glory is due.” 
This letter shows that British readers had grasped, and were prompt 
to appropriate, what is the very marrow and substance in Luther’s 
writings, the sinner’s justification by grace through faith in Christ, 
and that it was not international comity, which occasionally prompts 
the rendering of a famous author’s book into a foreign tongue, but 
the acknowledged spiritual need of a nation that was to be supplied 
with food from this German store-house. The national church of 
Great Britain has had a strange development. Powerful influences 
succeeded in diverting the reformatory movement from Luther and 
turning it into Calvinizing channels. But Luther has never been 
forgotten by Britons. Amid the fierce persecutions which broke upon 
the Dissenters, they turned for solace and guidance to the writings 
of Luther. John Foxe introduces Bull’s rendering of Luther’s Psalms 
of Degrees with these words: “Good reader, ... I doubt not but thy 
labour shall be recompensed with no less consolation to thy soul’s 
health, than the godly translator thereof, Mr. Bull, did receive in 
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translating of the same. Who as he once made his vow unto the Lord 
for certain causes, to turne this book from Latin into English, so 
with no less fidelity did well perform the same. Blessed be the Lord 
therefore, which both put him in mind first to take this work in hand, 
and so granted him life to the accomplishment thereof; for so it 
pleased the Lord to continue his life so long, till this vowed work was 
fully finished.” In the beginning of the last century English book- 
sellers were again vending volumes of Luther’s writings. A very 
gifted translator of Luther had appeared in the person of Rey. Henry 
Cole of Clare Hall, Cambridge, who brought out, with the financial 
aid of a Scotch lady, first a series of four volumes of selected writ- 
ings, and then promised further translations of Luther’s Genesis in 
five volumes, the briefer exposition of the Psalms, the exposition of 
the 45th and 90th Psalms, and others, which promise was nearly all 
fulfilled at the death of the author. Cole’s translations have more 
than others combined faithful adherence to the original with a smooth 
rendering. The present edition of Dr. Lenker, we understand, is to 
embrace the translations of Cole. In 1823 Edward Thomas Vaughan 
issued Luther’s Bondage of the Will with a preface and notes, in 
which he frequently takes exception to Luther’s teachings and, in 
fact, aims to defeat many of Luther’s arguments. Five years before 
him Joseph Kerby had reissued Captain Henry Bell’s rendering of 
Luther’s Familiar Discourses (Tischreden), and as late as 1896 Doe- 
tors Wace and Buchheim of London issued in repeated editions the 
Primary Works of Luther, embracing the two Catechisms, the Ninety- 
five Theses, the Address to the Nobility of the German Nation and 
the treatises Concerning Christian Liberty and on the Babylonish 
Captivity of the Church. This work was prompted by the fourth 
centenary of Luther’s birth. The theses and the two treatises were 
translated by Rey. S. Grignon and the Catechisms by Miss Buchheim, 
aided by Miss Dora Schmitz, the whole work being afterwards re- 
vised by Doctors Wace and Buchheim. In his theological introduc- 
tion the former says: “Much has been written about him (Luther), 
and the general history of his life and work is being sketched by able 
pens.. But no adequate attempt has yet been made to let him speak 
for himself to Englishmen by his greatest and most characteristic 
writings. The three works which, together with the Ninety-five Theses, 
are included in this volume, are well known in Germany as the Drei 
Grosse Reformations-Schriften, or ‘The Three Great Reformation 
Treatises’ of Luther; but they seem never yet to have been brought 
in this character before the English public. The treatise on Chris- 
tian Liberty has indeed been previously translated, though not of late 
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years. But from an examination of the catalogue in the British 
Museum, it would appear that no English translation is accessible, 
even if any has yet been published, of the Address to the German No- 
bility or of the Treatise on the Babylonish Captivity of the Church. 
Yet, as is well understood in Germany, it is in these that the whole 
‘genius of the Reformer appears in its most complete and energetic 
form. ... It occurred therefore to my colleague and myself that a 
permanent service might perhaps be rendered to Luther’s name, and 
towards a due appreciation of the principles of the Reformation, if 
these short but pregnant Treatises were made. more accessible to the 
English public.” These motives certainly are a credit to the pub- 
lishers. 

In our country there have appeared not only reprints of British 
publications, e. g., Luther’s Galatians, but also new and independent 
translations. We have already noted E. H. Gillett, who, with the aid 
of Prof. Robinson of Union Theological Seminary and Rev. M. Bushe, 
pastor of a German church at Harlem, N. Y., published in 1859 Lu- 
ther’s exposition of the two Epistles of Peter and that of Jude. His 
work has been reissued by Dr. Lenker. Gillett is an able translator, 
though biased, it would seem, on the subject of baptism, on which 
he thinks, ‘Luther “speaks like one who as yet sees ‘men as trees 
walking.’” (p.7.) The Henkels of New Market, Va., brought out 
translations of Luther, not only in their two editions of the Book of 
Concord, but also in separate publications, e. g., Luther on the Sac- 
raments and the Epistle portion of Luther’s Church Postil. The 
former work contains Joseph Salyard’s renderings of the Sermon on 
Baptism and the Dissertation on the Lord’s Supper of 1528. Within 
the Ohio Synod, the Augustana Synod, the General Synod, and the 
General Council writings of Luther have been translated at various 
times during the last century, so that there is even at this day quite 
a respectable number of volumes extant of writings of Luther done 
into English. All this goes to show that Luther has not lost his hold 
on the hearts of men. And we are not surprised that Dr. Lenker’s 
enterprise has received praise and commendation not only within the 
Lutheran Church, but also outside of it, the New York Observer, the 
Outlook, the Canadian Baptist, the Reformed Church Messenger, the 
American Messenger, organ of the American Tract Society, the Pres- 
byterian of Philadelphia, the Christian Advocate of New York, the 
Congregationalist of Boston, and many others having given it favor- 
able mention. We doubt, indeed, whether the reviewers in every in- 
stance have read the volumes submitted to them; for to endorse their 
contents in many instances means the surrender of erroneous posi- 
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tions in regard to doctrine, as occupied by the reviewers. Never- 
theless, the fact that the mere sight of a volume of Luther’s writings 
can inspire an American editor to write a brief eulogy of Luther, 
shows that the power of Luther on the mind of the race has not been 
broken and his name is still a name to conjure with. 

The volume before us is rich in doctrine and comfort. The child- 
like and, at the same time, heroic faith of Luther now lisps, now 
thunders in these sermons the everlasting truths of the Word in lan- 
guage so plain and unadorned as to reach the rudest, and withal so 
searching and penetrating into the root of every matter as to engage 
and hold the attention of the trained mind. Presentations like these 
of the true character of the Gospel and of the Law and their legiti- 
mate functions and spheres of action, of faith and works in their 
union and opposition, of the means of grace and their relation to the 
spiritual life, of the glory of the Christian’s crosses and his fore- 
taste, by the hope that is in him, of his future comfort, —all these 
subjects, with the practical application which accompanies them, and 
exhibiting the scripturalness and rugged common sense of the Re- 
former’s views on such vital and timely topics as temperance, mar- 
riage, dancing, ete., ought to be a welcome leaven for our nation in 
these days of unblushing immorality on the one hand and bigotry, 
sanctimoniousness and canting hypocrisy on the other. No Christian 
patriot will rise from the perusal of this book without the wish that 
these sermons could be preached throughout our country from border 
to border. 

It remains to say a few words regarding the work of the trans- 
lators. Dr. Lenker has followed the advice of Luther, who urges 
interpreters not to work alone, but to combine efforts. (Erl. 57, 4.) 
Luther himself adopted this method in his translation of the Bible. 
In the present volume ten translators have cooperated with the editor, 
and their work, we are glad to acknowledge, has been faithfully per- 
formed. Some of the sermons, e. g., the first sermon for Easter Tues- 
day, by Rev. Haentzschel, the second sermon, by Rev. Schuette, the 
sermon for the third Sunday after Epiphany, by Pres. Voigt, and 
the second sermon for Easter Monday, by Prof. Schaller, have been 
excellently rendered. It is an ungrateful task to criticise the work 
of a translator, especially a translator of Luther. We are quite willing 
to heed Luther’s own remarks on this subject in his Brief vom Dol- 
metschen of 1530. (Erl. 65, 102.) And we can readily understand 
the import of Dr. Lenker’s remarks on p. 11 regarding “unmerciful 
critics.” Nevertheless, common candor and the high esteem in which 
we hold this entire enterprise of publishing an American Luther 
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compel us to note a few startling insufficiencies. They concern mostly 
Dr. Lenker’s own work. To translate “es ist beschlossen festiglich” 
‘St is decreed as on a festive occasion” (p. 112), and again: “festig- 
lich glaeubest” “believe with a festive spirit” (p. 189), are plain and 
unvarnished blunders. Of the same stripe are the following: “rare 
foundlings”’ for “seltsame Fuendlein” (p. 123); “with works he must 
appear blue” for “mit Werken muss er sich blewen” (p. 181); “when 
we do not feel anything that presents its back to us” for “dass man 
nichts fuehlen soll, das uns den Ruecken haelt’ (p. 187); “you must 
rely with all your weight’ for “musst du mit ganzem Wag dich ver- 
lassen” (p. 189). These renderings betray a lack of understanding 
of the German idiom. This feature crops out again in the rendering 
of Luther’s “Metze.” “An den jungen Metzen, die Jungfrauen sind” 
has been rendered “prostitutes who are virgins” (sic!) (p. 121). This 
rendering destroys the meaning and force of the entire passage. The 
German “Metze,” like the English “wench” in Shakespeare’s time, 
is capable of being used also in a good sense, even as a term of en- 
dearment. On p. 148 in the phrase “auf falschen Gottes Glauben” 
the connection of the adjective has been misunderstood: it is not “of 
false faith in God” but “of faith in a false God.” “Wuerdigen” on 
p. 185 should be rendered “make worthy,” or “render worthy,” not 
“prove;” “geruehret,” p. 231, should be simply “touched upon,” not 
“pathetically touched ;” “Urlaub” on p. 309 is not the military term 
“furlough,” but the common “permission” or “leave;” “martyrs” for 
“martern,” p. 189 (said of the conscience), is misleading. On p. 115: 
“Welche Kraft des Teufels nicht allein das bedeutet” has been ren- 
dered: “What power of Satan this alone reveals;” this should be: 
“which power of Satan signifies, not only,” etc. Luther’s “Larven,” 
p. 141, cannot be rendered “larva.” In the phrase “So kehrt’s Gott 
eben um,” the conjunctive “so” has adversative force and cannot be 
rendered by “thus.” We doubt very much the correctness of the ren- 
dering “migration of souls” for “den wandelnden Seelen” (p. 313). 
“Roaming spirits,’ which phrase the same author employs a few 
lines further, shows what Luther is speaking about. In such thor- 
oughly idiomatic expressions as “dass ihm von einer Buebin der Hals 
abgetanzt ward” (“being beheaded by a knave,” p. 33); “ihn zwischen 
die Sporen fassen” (“place him between the spurs,” p. 18); “muerbe 
werden” (“become humble,” p. 18); “hochbegnadet” (“upon whom 
many favors were bestowed,” p. 18); “geschweige” (“with no thought 
that,” p. 56), it may have been very difficult to discover the proper 
English equivalent, but in the phrase first quoted the reference has 
been destroyed by the rendering; for Luther’s “Buebin” is not the 
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executioner, who did not dance, but Herodias’s daughter. However, 
Luther’s phrase “ging den Hundsweg” (‘‘went wrong’’), p. 877, should 
have been rendered “went to the dogs.” The English phrase is strong, 
but it is proper. “Switches” for “Stoecke” (p. 59), “slaves of appe- 
tite’ for “Bauchknechte” (p. 168), are weak renderings. On p. 249, 
in the fourth line from below, the preposition “by” must be inserted 
before “faith,” otherwise the sentence conveys a wrong meaning. We 
do not understand why “des hochwuerdigen Sacramentes” on p. 2385 
has been rendered “of the wafer of the sacrament.” ~ Likewise, on 
p. 152: “da gibt er ihr schlechts vor, sie sei der Verdammten und 
Verlorenen eine,” is not adequately expressed by: “he presents her 
in a bad light.” On p. 197, in the second line from the bottom of the 
page, “for this reason” should be “for the following reason” and 
placed at the end of the clause, followed by a colon. On p. 63 the 
clause: “will not think of God in a different way and mean the words,” 
should be: “than the words imply.” On p. 98 the clause: “they are 
not to guard the wisdom and power of men, but Christ himself” should 
be: “the wisdom and power of men are not to protect them, but,” ete. 
We waive further mention of minor points on which we should differ 
with the Editor, and merely suggest that the editorial work should 
be done more scholarly, and the aid of students of Luther should be 
sougnt to a still greater extent for future volumes. 

The American Revision of the Bible has been adopted in the 
rendering of the texts and proof-passages of these sermons. We de- 
plore this feature. Not that we would deny all merit to the renderings 
of the American Revisers: “self-control” for “temperance” and “faith- 
fulness” for “faith” in Gal. 5, 22 may be considered improvements, 
but “false factions” for “heresies” or “sects” in 1 Cor. 11, 19, “belief” 
for “faith” in Rom. 10, 17, “the whole creation” for “every creature” 
in Mark 16, 15, are no improvements. In 2 Cor. 12, 7 the phrase 
“the abundance of the revelation” has been transposed and given a 
different connection by the revisers. The consequence is that in quot- 
ing this passage the translator has simply dropped the phrase entirely 
and has, to that extent, failed to reproduce Luther who has embodied 
that phrase in the seventh verse. (p. 110.) But the translator was 
plainly handicapped by being compelled to quote Luke 2, 49 according 
to the American Revision: “Knew ye not that I must be in my Fa- 
ther’s house?” Luther, indeed, refers to the temple as ta tod zatpd¢ 
pov, but he assumes, at the same time, a wider meaning for this 
Greek phrase. Witness the following: “Was ist aber Gottes? sind 
es nicht alle Kreaturen? Wahr ist’s, dass alles Gottes ist: aber 
eigentlich ist es die heilige Schrift und sein Wort; denn das andere 
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alles ist uns gegeben.” This has been rendered: “But what is the 
house of God? Is it not the whole creation? It is indeed true that 
God is everywhere, but he is especially present in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in his Word, more than anywhere else.” (p. 23.) It is plain 
that this rendering does not fully reproduce Luther’s meaning. 
Rightly, therefore, the translator of the second sermon on the same 
Gospel, Rev. Ochsenford, has discarded the rendering of the Revision 
(p. 42) and adopted Luther’s version.—It seems absurd to make 
Luther expound a text which he never knew. The correctness or clear- 
ness of the modern version cannot be urged in this connection; be- 
cause it is the plain duty of a translator to reproduce his author, not 
to harmonize the views of his author with the views of later scholars. 
In all places, therefore, in which the modern version deviates from 
Luther’s rendering, we hold that the translator is bound to follow 
Luther and to disregard the Revision. Moreover, the English- 
speaking Christians of the present generation are not a unit as yet 
in their adoption of the Revision of the Bible for common use. We 
doubt whether they ever will be. As for ourselves, we still use the 
Authorized exclusively in our churches, schools, and homes. Our 
children learn proof-texts according to the Authorized. They recite 
Mark 10,16: “Of such is the kingdom,” not, “To such belongeth,” ete. ; 
Mark 16, 16: “He that believeth not,” not, “He that disbelieveth;” 
Rom. 10, 17: “Faith cometh,” not, “Belief cometh;’’ Hebr. 2,16: “He 
took not on him the nature of angels,” instead of, “not to angels 
doth he give help,” etc. For practical reasons, too, we regret the 
introduction of the Revised text: it is not familiar to our people. 

We note, with pleasure, that in the production of the present 
volume vol. XI of our St. Louis edition has been frequently consulted. 
The “History of Luther’s Church Postil” (pp. 7—11), barring a few 
additions of the Editor, is almost entirely an abbreviated reproduc- 
tion of the able and painstaking dissertation of our editors, Koerner 
and Kaehler, in their Preface to vol. XI. Why Dr. Lenker has 
changed the date of St. Elizabeth’s Day from November 19 to No- 
vember 21, we do not understand. (See Herzog, R. E. III, 768.) Also 
for the greater part of his foot-note on the subject of dancing (p. 59 f.) 
the explanation of the term Kaland (p. 255), for “Er Reuling” (p. 128), 
though we doubt whether “Rev. Reuling” will be understood, and 
for many of the historical notes at the heads of sermons the editor 
is indebted to the St. Louis edition. 

The dedicatory page we consider out of balance. With the first 
section we fully agree. The memory of those German and Scandi- 
navian students who “gathered around Luther in the university of 
' Wittenberg and then returned home to translate his doctrine and 
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spirit into their mother tongues” deserves to be kept green among us. 
But we dissent from the second section. The Reformation did not 
“blossom into German Pietism.” All honor to Spener, Francke, Zie- 
genbalg and Muehlenberg for their missionary zeal, but let us not 
overlook the fact that elements foreign to the teachings of the Lu- 
theran church were being introduced by these men. And as to the 
third section, the Lutheran church owes small thanks to the Gustavus 
Adolphus Society, which, despite its missionary activity, is a body 
in which modern rationalism, which Dr. Lenker, too, warns against, 
is rampant. 

However, there are words of wisdom spoken by the editor on 
p. 15 which we wish to transfer to these pages. He says: 


Even the young German and Scandinavian ministers, we are sorry to 
say, are not in this critical period of transition taking a very wise course. 
They as a rule make one or more of the following three blunders when 
they preach in English. 

1. They do not draw enough from the sources they use when they 
preach German or Scandinavian. As a father recently said: When I hear 
the young German and Scandinavian ministers preach in their own lan- 
guages, it is Lutheran, it has a Luther spirit in it, but when they preach 
in English no one can tell what it is. It has none of the Luther ring in it. 

2. Another mistake is, that in their constant exploring for new mat- 
ter, they neglect their diction. They seem to think the matter they have 
been giving in their native tongue is not good enough for the American 
people. This is a mistake. This is just what the Americans desire and 
will enjoy, they are surfeited with the other already. If young preachers 
would take any advice, we would tell them, when you preach in English 
do not worry about new matter, but labor to put that which is the most 
familiar to you into as good pulpit English as you can command. A stu- 
dent recently said: When I preach English and read Luther in German 
my English suffers. When I preach German, I want to read German 
sources, and when I preach in English, I prefer to read English sources. 
It may sound well to say, I want to read Luther in the original. All right! 
Our ery is, “Read Luther!” It matters little what language, if you are 
only loyal and have the time, patience and diligence to translate him 
into fluent English, while you use him. 

3. The third mistake that some young preachers are making is that 
they think they can have a distinctively Lutheran church by conforming 
to certain external matters. We have been in English Lutheran churches 
where the pastor and people were given to boasting of how Lutheran every- 
thing was, but strange they never referred to the Luther ring of their 
pulpit, of their preaching the Word. Hence the good Germans or Scan- 
dinavians, who read their Postils, go away from these churches feeling 
they would rather have the sermon Lutheran and nothing else than to 
have everything else Lutheran but the sermon. When you look into the 
libraries of these very pastors and laymen you as a rule find there all 
kinds of books but Luther’s writings. Our people should not cease reading 
their Postils, but our pastors should return to them in the crisis of our 
transition. If the congregation sing the tunes and hymns and the preachers 
preach as Luther did, a glorious Lutheran sound will go forth into the 
world; and where this is not done all boasting will be in vain. The Ameri- 
ean pulpit is changing. What shall be its future character? The greatest 
preacher of Protestantism will help to answer this question if the young 
German and Scandinavian pastors give him a chance to be heard. 
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We fully endorse these statements and shall watch, with un- 
diminished interest, the further success of this great enterprise of 
giving to America the best that Germany has produced, and of pre- 
serving to our children and children’s children the faith of their 
fathers in their native tongue. 


Country Sermons. New Series. Vol. II. Sermons on the 
Epistles for the Church Year. Festive Cycle Advent 
to Pentecost. By Rev. F. Kuegele. Augusta Publish- 
ing Co., Crimora, Va. 1906. VII and 362 pp. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid. 


The book contains thirty-eight sermons on standard epistle texts. 
On Christmas Day the text for the matin service, and on second 
Christmas Day the text for the first day have been treated. For the 
Sunday after Christmas the text for the third day of Christmas has 
been substituted, and the second sermon for Pentecost treats the text 
for the third day of the festival. For the Sunday after New Year, 
Sixth Sunday after Epiphany, Sixth Sunday in Lent, and Maundy 
Thursday the first text of the choice has been treated. 

Excepting in about half a dozen instances the author has drawn 
into his discourse, and expounded, the entire text. On Epiphany II 
a selection had to be made from the long series of virtues enumerated, 
and so the author has disregarded vv. 12—15. On Epiphany V the 
real text of the discourse is v. 17. On Septuagesima the first half of 
the text (ch. 9, 24-27) is treated in the introduction. On Quinqua- 
gesima vv. 1—7 have been disregarded. On Lent I the characteristics 
of the servant of Christ have been condensed. On Lent IJ the ref- 
erence to fornication has rightly been put aside, because the Sunday 
following requires special treatment of that subject. The text for 
Good Friday embraces the first six verses. 

The Epistle texts, more than others, are the test of a good pastor. 
In the treatment of these texts the. doctrinal element naturally re- 
cedes and the parenetic and elenchic elements predominate. Chris- 
tianity is always applied Christianity, and its teachers are aware 
that their efforts must be, not to afford their hearers an intellectual 
diversion, but to quicken them into a new life and strengthen them 
therein. This character of genuine Christianity is made very promi- 
nent in those fatherly talks which the apostles have addressed to 
their churches. The truths which the Gospel inculeates are here 
shown not only in the manner in which they affect the believer’s 
- relation to God, but also to this earthly life with its thousand great 
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and small duties, dangers, fears, hopes, joys, sorrows, ete. A fine 
discrimination between Law and Gospel is required at every turn in 
the exposition of these texts. 

Accordingly, in the book before us, though it is full of sound 
doctrine, the strictly doctrinal discourse is rare. (Sunday after 
Christmas: The true divinity of Christ: 1. He is God of God, having 
one essence with the Father; 2. He is higher than all creatures. 
Fourth Sunday after Easter: Regeneration: 1. the Author; 2. the 
means; 3. the fruit.) Christological subjects are discussed, as fol- 
lows: II. Advent: The comforting truth that in Jesus Christ there 
is abundance of salvation both for Jews and Gentiles: 1. Christ is 
come a Savior for all men; 2. in Him we have a sure foundation of 
hope. Second Sermon for Christmas: The appearance of the grace 
of God to all men in the birth of the Child at Bethlehem: 1. the 
meaning of the words: “The grace of God that bringeth salvation 
to all men;” 2. to what kind of walk this grace of God should edu- 
cate us. Lent V: The sacrifice of Christ a better offering than those 
of the Old Testament: 1. because He, being a greater high priest, 
entered into a greater and more perfect tabernacle; 2. because He 
entered in by His own blood; 3. because He made atonement also 
for the transgressions under the first Testament. Lent VI: Cbrist’s 
humiliation and exaltation a strong inducement to humility and 
faith: 1. His humiliation; 2. His exaltation. Second Sermon for 
Easter: The resurrection of Jesus Christ demonstrating Him the 
Son of-God and the world’s Savior: 1. it proves Him the true God; 
2. it confirms all that He began both to speak and to do. Ascension: 
Three things demonstrated by Christ’s ascension to heaven: 1. the 
completion of His work on earth; 2. the nature of His kingdom; 
3. the duty of His citizens. In the three Old Testament pericopes 
the connection between prophecy and fulfillment is shown: Christ- 
mas: What the Child in the manger is unto us: 1. a great Light; 
2. a mighty Deliverer; 3. an eternal King. Epiphany: The mercy 
shown to the Gentiles: 1. how great this merey is; 2. what duty it 
imposes. Good Friday: The Lord of life tasting death for the sinner 
that the sinner should live. (Treated in homily fashion, without 
divisions.) Soteriological subjects are presented on Sexagesima: Paul 
glorifying the grace of God: 1. in his labors; 2. in his revelations; 
3. in his temptations. Lent IV: Allegory of Agar and Sarah: 1. the 
allegory itself; 2. the doctrine contained in it. Pentecost: Mirac- 
ulous outpouring of the Holy Ghost on the disciples: 1. the manner 
of His coming; 2. the object; 3. the marks by which His indwelling 
is known. Second Sermon: Coming of the Spirit on the Samaritans: 
1. who the Samaritans were; 2. how they received the Spirit; 3. sev- 
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eral truths which we should learn from this history. The means of 
grace and their use are shown on Lent I: Right use of the time of 
grace: 1. improve it to lay hold on the grace of God through faith; 
2. be zealous to bring forth the fruits of faith. Maundy Thursday: 
The Lord’s Supper a most precious sacrament to the believing soul: 
1. precious in itself; 2. in the object for which it was instituted. 
First Sunday after Easter: The witness of God: 1. what it is; 2. how 
it is given; 3. how it is sealed on the hearts of men. Fifth Sunday 
after Easter: Hearing of God’s Word. There are three sermons ex- 
hibiting the character of that divinely ordained society on earth, the 
believers in Christ, the Church: I. Epiphany: The Church Christ’s 
mystical body: 1. why the Church is called by this name; 2. what 
duties devolve on those who are members of Christ’s body. VI. Epiph- 
any: Firmness of the Church’s foundation confirmed 1. by the testi- 
mony of the apostles; 2. by the word of the prophets; 3. by its own 
testimony. JII. Advent: Right relation of Christians to their pas- 
tor: 1. they should count him Christ’s steward; 2. they should re- 
quire faithfulness of him; 38. they should judge of him a right 
judgment. II. Epiphany: Paul’s exhortation to the practice of con- 
gregational duties: 1. duties of the officers; 2. duties of all the 
members. An eschatological subject is presented on Quinquagesima: 
Difference between the Christian’s life on earth and that in heaven: 
1. what things will be done away and what will remain; 2. what we 
must strive for in this life. From the outlines quoted it has already 
appeared that the author aims, in every instance, to apply Scripture 
truths for the sanctification of his hearers. But he has offered also 
entire sermons on this subject in its general and particular aspects: 
Lent II: Growing in sanctification: 1. what sanctification is, 2. why 
it is so necessary to grow in it. V. Epiphany: Doing all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus: 1. why we should do all, etc.; 2. what is doing 
all in His name? Sixth Sunday after Easter: Seeking God’s glory 
in all things: 1. that this is our duty and calling; 2. how God is 
honored in the practice of the virtues here enumerated. IV. Advent: 
The Christian’s joy: 1. what it is; 2. what it effects in him. IV. Epiph- 
any: Love the fulfilling of the Law: 1. how all the Law is fulfilled 
in love; 2. some qualities which accrue to the love required in the 
Law. III. Epiphany: Right Christian conduct with regard to strife 
and enmity: 1. enmity we should avoid; 2. retaliation we should 
flee; 3. to win our enemies we should strive. III. Lent: Paul’s earnest 
warning against fornication: 1. against what he warns; 2. what argu- 
ments he uses. Easter: Keeping Easter in a manner becoming the 
righteous: 1. by rejoicing over our Passover; 2. by purging out the 
old leaven. Third Sunday after Easter: The Christian a patriotic 
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and law-abiding citizen: 1. because civil government is God’s insti- 
tution; 2. because herein also he should let his light shine before 
men. We note, lastly, that this book is very rich in comfort to the 
bearers of the cross. J. Advent: The comfort and admonition which 
the beginning of a new Church Year offers to us Christians: 1. the 
comfort; 2. the admonition. New Year: The comfort of those at the 
change of the year who believe in Christ: they are 1. no more under 
the Law; 2. the children of God and joint heirs with Christ. Sunday 
after New Year: Committing the soul to God in the crosses and 
afflictions of this life: 1. it is not a. shame to suffer with Christ; 
2. judgment must begin at the house of God. Septuagesima: The 
Christian’s source of strength and comfort in his pilgrimage: 1. where 
to seek strength; 2. how to use it wisely. Second Sunday after Easter: 
Why we should willingly suffer with Christ: 1. because hereunto we 
are called; 2. because Christ suffered; 3. because He is our Shepherd 
and Bishop. 

The present volume will prove a great help to the church; for 
good expositions of the Epistle texts are not plentiful. The atten- 
tion of the public was first directed to the author as a capable ex- 
pounder of these texts in 1887, when he began to publish sermons on 
the Epistles in The Lutheran Witness, upon very urgent representa- 
tions of the editor. The sermons before us, however, are not a mere 
reprint of former publications: ten are entirely new, and the rest 
have been revised to such an extent that they must also be called 
new sermons. A reference to vols. VI—VIII of The Lutheran Wit- 
ness will show this to be a fact. 


CuristTian Givine Numper Two. Third Thousand. By Wdl- 
liam Dallmann. Pittsburg, Pa. American Lutheran 
Publication Board 1901. 80 pp. Price, 10 cents. 


This well-known tract is out in a new edition. It discusses: 
I. How Christians should give, viz., 1. intelligently, 2. cheerfully, 
3. regularly, 4. personally, 5. religiously, 6. proportionately; II. why 
Christians should give, viz., because of 1. God’s command, 2. God’s 
threat, 3. God’s promise, 4. God’s example, 5. God’s Christians. The 
author’s plan is to cite Scripture bearing on the point he wishes to 
discuss, to apply the truth stated directly to the matter in hand, 
without any comment, to illustrate its meaning by apt anecdotes, 
and to charge upon the hackneyed excuses usually offered, some of 
which are so old as to be called venerable if the subject did not for- 
bid us. It is a very effective presentation of our much neglected 
duty, and deserves to be widely circulated. 


